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Lesson Calendar 
Six Months with the Book of Acts 


1. January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi. . Acts 16: 22-34 
2. January 1r.—Christian Living... .......4-. Phil. 4: 1-13 
3- Sounet 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17 : 1-12 
4: we 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
5. February 1.—Paul at Athens... . . reve Acts 17 : 22-34 
6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded , . . Acts 18: 1-18 
7. February 15.—Christian Self-Control .....,. 1 Cor. 8 : 4-13 
8. February 22.—Christian Love. .........++.-+. 1 Cor. 13 
9 


. March 1.—Paul and Apollos. ........ Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 
10. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus . . . Acts 19 : 13-20 
11. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus. . — . . . Acts 19: 29-40 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 
13. March 29.—Review. 


. April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus. . . . . . . Acts 20: 28-38 
. April r12.—The Resurrection , . 1 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 
. April 19.—The Law of Love: 

Fate ree 
. April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem 
. May 3.—Paul Arrested . . 


I 

2 ‘ 

3 ‘Temperance 
4 

5. : 
6. May to.—The Plot against Paul. ..... , 
7 

8 

9 


oe 2 Rom. 13: 7-14 
Acts 21: 3-12 
Acts 21 : 30-39 
. Acts 23: 12-22 
seeee sa 64 Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 


. May 17.—Paul before Felix 


. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa... ...... 4 Acts 26 : 19-29 

F . May 31.—The Life-Giving Spirit. ........ Rom. 8: 1-14 
10. June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. ... . . Acts 27 : 33-44 
16-24, 30, 31 


11, Jume 14,—Paul at Rome. ......... Acts 28 : 
une 21.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy .2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 
13. June 28.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Paul and Silas at Philippi 


Monday.—Acts 16 : 16-24 } 
Tuesday.-—Acts 16 : 25-40 

Wednesday.—Acts 5 : 17-32 
Thursday.—Acts 2 : 1-12 
Friday.—1 Thess. 2 : 1-12 
Saturday.—John 3 : 9-17 
Sunday.—1 Pet. 1: 1-11 . 


‘seks bee sw The prison opened 
a ace oe ed Peter delivered 
The persecution remembered 
Life by faith 
Way of salvation 


Encouragement 
By Sarah C. Grant 


ISMAL and dark and drear! 
All’s hopeless and torn in the world to-day. 
Suddenly flashes a word of cheer ; 
Like a morning mist rolls the gleom away. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Doing and Dying as a Duty 
We cannot understand God's reasons for doing 
what he does, or for telling us that our duty is as he 


says itis. But we are not to hesitate to accept God's 
oversight as it is, or to obey his commands as he gives 
them. Good soldiers do not wait to understand the 
reason of their commander's orders, or to question 
the wisdom of their involved and intricate movements 
at his direction. Their clear duty is immediate and 
unquestioning obedience. Thus it is with the sol- 
diers of the Lord Jesus Christ in all of God's service, 
even when the orders are most inexplicable and 
surprising. 
‘** Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.’’ 


Doing and dying, when God calls to such service, is 
better than doubting and being puzzled, for all Chris- 


tian soldiers. 
KK. 
Delighting in Hard Work 


A man of real < ‘lity has to work hard in order 
to show it. Genius does not enable a man to accom- 
plish results without severe toil. The man who takes 
it easy in times of leisure or in times of toil rarely has 
anything worth having to show asaresult. Men of most 
brains are likely to work hardest in doing all that they 
do. It is a mistake to suppose that a man of excep- 
tional ability gives less toil and takes less time to the 


doing of his average task. On the contrary, he is 
stimulated and enabled to work harder and more 
hours in whatever he undertakes. Now, as in the 
days of Horace, ‘‘ Life gives nothing to men without 
great labor, and every true man understands that, 
and exerts himself accordingly. To the true man 
‘« labor is itself a pleasure."’ 


ya 
A Leader in Sunday-School Publishing 


In the front rank of noble-hearted leaders in 
Sunday-school progress are to be included the men 
who have made possibie the wide circulation of high- 
grade Sunday-school printed matter. To this work 
consecrated ability and far-sighted courage have 
been, and are, devoted by men whose exceptional 
character and skill justly give them prom‘nence 
among the leaders in the world’s work. The Hon. 
W. A. Wilde of Boston, the widely known publisher 
of Sunday-school books and of Peloubet’s Notes and 
Quarterlies, and other periodicals for the Sunday- 
school, was conspicuous among these. On Tuesday, 
December 2, he passed away, in his seventy-sixth 
year. He was a man of very strong and marked per- 
sonality, of unusual intellectual as well as business 
ability, far-sighted and inventive. Beginning, first, 
as a publisher of school-books, he undertook, in 1880, 
notes and question books and quarterlies for the Sun- 
day-school, to which many other things were added 
later. In this work he was always deeply interested 
as a means of doing good. He was public spirited, 


serving in the state legislature and on the board ot 
prison commissioners, He gave a fine public library 
to his native town of Acton, supported two or three 
home missionaries at a time, and was a liberal giver 
to other causes. He traveled extensively and observ- 
antly, having visited the Holy Land, Egypt, and 
nearly all parts of Europe, several times, and was 
especially interested in paintings of sacred subjects, 
always with the thought of illuminating and giving 
fresh interest to his Bible studies, 

To Mr. Wilde the Sunday-school is indebted for 
much that is best in its working literature, and The 
Sunday School Times heartily bears testimony to this 
fact, while sharing with others a very real sense of 
loss in the passing of a noted leader in a noble work. 


a 
Looking Ahead for Our Best 


Our chief work, like our chief reward, is ever 
before us, not behind. Hence the best way for us is 
to consider what we yet have to do, rather than what 
we have already accomplished. That was the thought 
of the eminent sculptor who, when asked what he 
deemed his masterpiece of skill, replied heartily, 
‘«My next.’ The man who feels that he has al- 
ready done his best will not even try to—nor will he 
—do so well again. If, on the other hand, a man 
is ever looking forward for better attainment, he is 
likely to be constantly gaining. He is, so far, like 
Lucan as a worker, ever ‘‘ thinking that nothing was 
done, if anything remained to do."’ 


Six Months with the Giant Figure of the Church 


HE lessons of the first six months of the new year 
bring us back to the Acts and the Epistles. 
This is one way of putting it. It is better to 

say that they bring us back to the great character of 
Paul. Next to the Saviour himself, Paul, the mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles, the champion of the freedom 
and universality of the gospel, the theologian, the 
practical administrator, the organizing genius, the 
ceaseless personal worker, the devoted friend, the un- 
tiring traveler, the scarred warrior, the old hero who 
lost, and, in losing, won, stands out as the giant figure 
of the church. These lessons of the new year bring us 
to him. Every teacher should gain at the outset some 
sense of the huge nature and massive work of Paul, 
and build ail the study and teaching of the two com- 
ing quarters into his mighty character. 

As Paul comes on the stage at the beginning of 
these lessons on the threshold of his work in Europe, 
a great part of his development is behind him, but a 
great part is still to come. His experience at Athens 
leads to a deeper perception of the Christological 
nature of the Gospel, and the absolute sovereign 
claim of Christ. henceforth, in a new measure 
Christ is the object of his knowledge and his ministry. 
In his preaching henceforth, and in his letters, we 
note the place so joyfully and faithfully given to 
Christ, and yet also the richer tact in dealing with 
men and the untiring will to adapt himself and his 
message to their minds and hearts. His spiritual life 
grew riper and more profound. The Holy Ghost was 
the real power of God to him and in him. He 
preached of this Spirit at Ephesus, where, on his 
third great itineration, he did wm st of his work, ‘ be- 
cause, like a skilful general, he would not leave ter- 
ritory in the rear unconquered."’ He still knew deep 
depression (2 Cor. 1 : 8-11), but he also triumphed 
constantly in Christ (11: 12-17). A change passed 
over his worldly condition. He had been poor and 
penniless, but from some source money came to him. 
Possibly his father died, and left him a competence. 
But there was 1. change in his spirit, or his sacrifice, 


or his work. The missionary spirit burned warmly 
in him to the last. He mellowed more and more. 
The calm authority and dignity of age and noble ex- 
perience sat upon him, but his zeal never flagged, 
and, when the end came, he met it as a ship with 
sails spread sets out upon the sea, or as the libation 
is poured out upon the altar of offering. 

But, as Dr. Stalker says: ‘‘Even on earth Paul 
could not die. ‘He lives among us to-day with a 
life a hundredfold more influential than that which 
throbbed in his brain while the earthly hull which 
made him visible still lingered on the earth. Wherever 
the feet of them who publish the glad tidings go forth 
beautiful upon the mountains, he walks by their side 
as an inspirer and a guide ; in ten thousand churches 
every Sabbath, and on a thousand thousand hearths 
every day, his eloquent lips still teach that gospel of 
which he was never ashamed ; and, wherever there 
are souls searching for the white flower of holiness, or 
climbing the difficult heights of self-denial, there he 
whose life was so pure, whose devotion to Christ was 
so entire, and whose pursuit of a single purpose was 
so unceasing, is welcomed as the best of friends.’’ 
The lessons of the new year will fail of their purpose 
if they do not give teachers an opportunity to bring 
their scholars into living contact with the transformed 
and transforming character of Paul. Let him be real 
to you, and make him real to those you teach. 

You will see, in these lessons, a great and original 
mind wrestling with the elementary problems of 
Christianity. He dealt.with many of the same issues 
which confront us, —the problems of social order and 
purity, of relations! » to politics, of »ersonal and in- 
dividual relationships, of the family and the rights of 
worian. Did he approve of passive submission to 
all evil, and hold that governments may not suppress 
wrong, or that, if they do, Christians may not take 
part in its suppression? How did he bear himself 
toward associates and jealous or treacherous rivals ? 
Who were his friends, and what were his ideals ot 
friendship? How did he apply his gospel to life? 
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What institutions did he conceive to be necessary, 
and what measures did he take for their perpetuation ? 
If we take the pains to discover Paul's principles, we 
shall be set well on toward a solution of many of the 
most trying problems of our own day. What he did, 
and how he did it, may still guide us. Nineteen 
centuries have not transcénded his massive human 
insight and spiritual genius, or his direct illumination 
from God. In anew book on missions in Manchuria, 
Dr. John Ross, one of the most successful of modern 
missionaries, says confidently, after a long experience, 
that ‘‘the methods of the Apostle Paul, in the en- 
tirety of their principles, are the most likely still in 
Eastern Asia to produce results similar to those he 
saw in Western lands.’' And some yeafs ago, Dr. 
Ernest Faber of Shanghai wrote a book on Paul's 
missionary methods, as suggesting still the highest 
wisdom for misgignaries of the present day in China, 
A day of Paul would cleanse the air of our own land 
of clouds and fog-banks bred of our forgetfulness of 
the great moral principles which blaze forth in his 
life and work. He conceived, for example, that in 
Christ the-three great lines of distinction which were 
the curse of the ancient world were done away,—the 
line of racial prejudice (neither Greek nor barbarian), 
the line of social inequality (neither male nor female), 
the line of industrial injustice (neither bond nor free). 
He dealt largely, in his teaching, with these three 
great problems. Are we mindful of his profound 
solutions ? 


Set in among the activities of the Apostle, the les- 
sons of the new half-year lay before us six of his 
Kpistles. Paul as a letter writer would be a theme 
large enough for the entire year. The teacher should 
yet a clear conception of the place of Paul's Epistles 
in his work. Where were they written? Why were 
they written? What was written in them? The 
letters written during the period included in the les- 
sons of the half-year fall into three groups: (1.) 1 
Corinthians, Galatians, 2 Corinthians, and Romans, 
written at Ephesus and on his third missionary jour- 
ney. (2.) Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and 
Philippians, written during his first imprisonment at 
Rome ; and (3) 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus, written in 
the last years and at the end. Much will be gained 
if we consider the Epistles as real letters, and read and 
study them as such. 
part, to meet specific and practical needs, and their 
doctrine and moral appeal can only be rightly under- 
stood in the light of these needs. How firm and 
courageous and fearless is the note of them! And 
with what infallible judgment and wisdom does the 
Apostle bring his people down to the solid realities of 
a true life, of simple uprightness, of Christian good- 
ness ! 


Indeed, one great blessing of these lessons lies in 
their constant presentation of the right life. We see 
here Christianity at work in a man and in society. 
The gospel is striking its roots into organized human 
life, and it is fitting itself to individual character. 
We see what Christianity is meant to be in the state 
and in the family. And we see what it is meant to 
be inus. It is one of the great characteristics of Paul 
that his theology always has a moral end. If he out- 
lines a noble doctrine, it is that it may produce in us 
some nobler living. We shall study him without real 
appreciation if we do not become better men and 
women ia consequence. He will teach us truth that 
we may do duty. And, as Professor Coe has wisely 
said, what we need in this day ‘‘is not less stress 
upon the ethical, but a more thorough development 
of it. There is no danger that this generafion will 
feel the sternness of the ‘ ought’ and ‘ ought not’ too 
heavily, but there™is danger that it will not realize 
that duty is the 


*** Daughter of the voice of God.’’’ 


The portion of Paul's life now to be studied em- 
braces the extension of the gospel to Europe, and the 
permanent expansion of the purpose of the Church 
which was henceforth to remember forever her destiny 
to conquer the world, ‘On his first journey he had 
merely visited the countries bordering to the west and 
north on Cilicia, his own province. Now he moved 
out into the world of culture and life. He followed 
the routes of the great historic movements of men. 
He wert straight to the center of the Gentile world's 
wisdom and learning. He ‘advanced from one 
Greek town to another till he stood on the very spot 
where Socrates taught and Demosthenes thundered.’ "’ 
Probably in crossing the Hellespont all this was not 
clearly defined in Paul's mind. As Ramsay says, 
‘' A broad distinction between the two opposite sides 
of the Hellespont as belonging to two different conti- 
nents had no existence in the thought of those who 


They were written, for the most. 
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lived in the Agean lands, and regarded the sea as the 
path connecting the A=gean countries with each other ; 
and the distinction had no more existence in a politi- 


cal point of view, for Macedonia and Asia were merely: 


two provinces of the Roman Empire, closely united by 
common language and character, and divided from the 
Latin-speaking provinces farther west.'’ But the germ 
of the great idea was already in Paul's mind, and re- 
ceived shortly its full development. He looked toward 
Rome, and beyond Rome to Spain, and he gave his 
life to the successful attempt to lay the foundations 
of Christianity in the center of the Roman world, 
and in the chief seats of Roman civilization in the 
East and the West. 

We are to watch Paul at this gigantic task. After 
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the life of the Saviour, there is no subject of study 
more fascinating than this,—the actual lodgment in 
life, and in the lives of human movement of that 
great altruistic stream, as Mr. Kidd calls it, which 
flowed into our world from the cross on Calvary. Has 
it flowed into our hearts? Do we think not of Jeru- 
salem only, but of Illyricum and Rome and Spain? 
As we grow to understand better by these lessons the 
origins of Christianity, and the method of its victory 
over the world, what will it avail, and how pitiable 
the understanding would seem in the eyes of the great 
Apostle, if we do not feel also his compassion for all 
mankind, and his flaming ambition to claim for Christ 
the regions beyond, and to lay in all lands the foun- 
dations of his church. 
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Is God Our Children’s Father? 


A clergymen or preacher does not always declare 
the truth. There were priests and prophets of old 
who themselves erred, and who led others astray. 
This state of things did not wholly change when the 
Christian dispensation was ushered in. This being 
as it is, the important question is not, What does a 
certain minister say? but, Does that minister speak 
the truth? This is worth considering by a Missis- 
sippi reader, who, in some perplexity of mind, writes : 


Not very long since, a Baptist minister, in his preaching, 
said, ‘‘ It is wrong and sinful for parents and Sunday-school 
teachers to teach their children and scholars to say the Lord's 
Prayer before they are converted.’’ He said that by so do- 
ing we are teaching them a lie, that God is not their Father 
before conversion. Please give me your views in Notes on 
Open Letters. 


It is certain that that Baptist minister disagrees 
with the Bible and with many Baptist clergymen and 
teachers who are more eminent than he can claim to 
be. We are told by an inspired writer that God 
ordained the marriage union in order that the children 
of that union are to be holy to himself. The last 
prophet of the old dispensation, speaking of the twain 
made one in God's holy ordinance, said of God's 
purpose, ‘‘Did he not make [the two] one?. . 
And wherefore one? He sought a godly seed'’ 
(Mal. 2:15). It is the same prophet who tells of the 
mission of the one who opens up the new dispensa- 
tion, that ‘*he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers.'’ But it seems that that work is not yet 
wholly done. 

A believing, faith-filled child of God has the privi- 
lege, has the duty, of including his children with him- 
self in the sure covenant of grace. He need have no 
more doubt for his children than for himself. And 
myriads of godly parents have trusted for their chil- 
dren as for themselves. An eminent Baptist clergy- 
man, who had been president of a well-known univer- 
sity, and again professor in a well-known Baptist theo- 
logical seminary, said on this subject to the writer, ‘If I 
could not in firm faith include my children with my- 
self as the Lord's, I could never dare to be a father,’’ 
bringing children into the world to start as children 
of the Devil. A distinguished Baptist pastor in 
Boston said also to the writer, ‘‘ You are correct in 
believing parents right to include their very young 
children with themselves.in the covenant. I heard a 
godly Baptist clergyman say, ‘ Why, John the Baptist 
preached Christ while still in the womb’ "' (see Luke 
1:15, 41, 44). The writer heard Dr. Bushnell say 
on this subject, in a meeting of clergymen, ‘'I don't 
know what right we've got to say that a child can't be 
born again before he's born the first time.'’ Conver- 
sion, or turning, is at the best a duty. It is not sal- 
vation. It is Christ, not conversion, that saves. A 
father who, as a sinner, trusts Christ as his Saviour, 
has the right and the duty to include his every child 
with himself, and as surely as himself, as he comes 
in faith to his Saviour, saying confidently and trust- 
fully as he comes, ‘‘ Behold, I and the children whom 
Jehovah hath given me."’ Such an attitude of a believ- 
ing parent is ever recognized and welcome. No child 
thus trusted to the loving Saviour by a trusting parent 
is ever to be deemed a child of the Devil. And a true 
Sunday-school teacher can count his scholars as chil- 
dren of his charge for whom he can pray in faith. 

Our Father in heaven, out of his love for sinners, 
—not of converted souls, but of sinners, —sent his Son 
into this world to live and die for them. When his 
apostles, the ministers of those days, objected to hav- 
ing little children in arms treated as if he loved them, 


they would have had the children kept back. But 
Jesus rebuked those ministers, and said, ‘‘ Suffer the 
little children, and forbid them not to come unto me, 
for to such belongeth the kingdom of heaven "’ (Matt. 
19: 14, Am. Rev.). Willa minister or father of to- 
day dare to say that a lisping child cannot pray trust- 
fully to God ‘‘ our Father’’? If he does dare to do 
this, let ws heed the teaching of Jesus rather than of 


that minister. 


Believers in Whitman 


One of the most frequent objections made against 
the claim that Marcus Whitman, the pioneer mis- 
sionary in Oregon, saved that country to the United 
States, is that there is so little written evidence in 
support of the claim. As bearing on that objection, 
the following letter is of interest. It comes to The 
Sunday School Times from Mrs. L. A. M. Bosworth, 
of Chicago, the wife of one of the editors of The Ad- 
vance. Mrs. Bosworth writes : 


Will you permit me a brief word on the Whitman con- 
troversy ? 

Several years ago, we were living in Forest Grove, Oregon, 
near neighbors and close friends of the Walkers. In pur- 
suance of a wish of Dr. Geiger's that one more attempt be 
made to tell the Whitman story with accuracy, I made a care- 
ful study of it under his direction. The friends of Whitman 
all referred to him as authority on the subject. Desirous, if 
possible, of verifying his statements by documents written at 
the time, I sought and obtained from ‘‘ Grandma'"’ Walker, 
widow of Elkanah Walker, the privilege of examining letters, 
journals, mission records, etc., in Mr. Walker's handwriting. 
I was greatly disappointed in finding in the records of those 
mission meetings no mention of the real purpose of Dr. Whit- 
man’s proposed journey,—a fact which Professor Bourne has 
used against the story. When I expressed my surprise to 
Mrs. Walker, she said: ‘‘ Why, we didn't dare to put any 
reference to it in writing. We were in the midst of enemies, 
and, if any hint of Dr. Whitman's real purpose had fallen into 
the hands of the Hudson Bay Company, as any of our papers 
or letters might have done at any time, it would have been 
fatal to everything. The only hope of safety or success was in 
absolute secrecy."" How reasonable ! 

People who attempt to revise history after so many years, 
relying on documentary evidence, must necessarily miss the 
life of the times, fail to realize the environment, and so lose the 
heart out of it all. ‘The burning words of the living witnesses, 
spoken to so many who still survive, are truer testimony than 
the dead writings, wrapped in the silence of a secrecy upon 
which the lives of all of them depended. 


One who heard the story from Whitman's own lips 
has written the following letter to S. W. Pratt, D.D., 
of Campbell, New York, who kindly forwards it to 
‘Fhe Sunday School Times. The writer of the letter 
is George W. Twitchell, of Topsfield, Massachusetts. 
He writes under date of November 20, 1902: 


I cannot add much that I personally know, as I did not 
accompany Dr. Whitman on that ride; but I heard him 
speak at the Congregational Church at Rushville, and there 
he told of his visit at Washington, and [thet] there he talked 
before members of Congress and the President, and how at 
first they did not think he could pilot a company over the moun- 
tains, as the English had made most of them think Oregon 
could be reached only by sailing. Yet after hearing tell what 
he knew of the country, its fine climate and scenery, and that 
he had just crossed the mountains, and that in the winter, 
they promised to stop all further negotiation of the sale, and 
let him try to get a train across. After he had got those proim- 
ises, he then came to Rushville to make a short visit, as l:e 
said, for he wished to get back before the English had gut 
any great number in. He said that when, at some gathering, 
he heard the English telling that soon they were to own that 
country, he felt it his duty to inform Congress ; so within a few 
days he bid his wife and friends good-by and started. He told 
of some of his perils in getting through. 





Because Paul was a foreign misstonary, vour puptis 
will not know him unless they know his travels. You 
can help by giving each a copy of Arnold’s Chart of 

‘aul’s Journeyings. 20 cents ; five for 75 cents. 
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Some of Your Helpers for 1903 


HE constantly changing conditions in Sunday- 
school work and in religious journalism make 
changes in the method of lesson treatment in 

such a publication as The Sunday School Times a 


more or less frequent necessity. It is the purpose of 
the Editors to make its Lesson Helps as nearly ideal 
in furnishing practical ‘‘all round’’ assistance to all 
Sunday-school workers as is humanly possible. With 
this in view, the Editors welcome expressions of opin- 
ion from readers of the Times, and, as was done last 
summer, they occasionally call for such expression of 
opinion. 

The first of the new special features for 1903 was 
begun in these columns as early as October of 1902, 
when Dr. Louis Albert Banks, the famous Bible illus- 
trator, was added to the Times’ staff of regular lesson 
writers. For three months now Dr. Banks’ apt illus- 
trations of lesson truths have been delighting and 
edifying teachers and scholars alike. As announced 
when his articles first appeared, Dr. Banks's work will 
be a feature of every issue of the Times during 1903. 

Those who read Mr. George G. Wallace's sketch of 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner in last week's issue of The 
Sunday School Times will have gained some idea of 
the wealth of practical experience in teaching God's 
Word to little ones which Mrs. Bryner now places at 
the disposal of the many primary teachers who look 
to the Times for counsel. Mr. George H. Archibald, 
who for three years has shown primary workers, 
through these columns, what a flood of light is thrown 
on primary teaching by rightly applied principles of 
pedagogy and child study, will continue to share the 
results of his own study 
and experience with the 
Times’ readers by a se- 
ries of special articles 
on some of the prac- 
tical problems of teach- 
ers and parents. The 
weekly teaching of the 
lesson to the primary 
class will be outlined 
by Mrs. Bryner, the first 
of her teaching hints ap- 
pearing in this issue. 
Few primary workers in 
America have come into 
personal contact with as 


of 1903. 
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Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut will replace his lesson 
outline by special articles on different phases of Sun- 
day-school work, of which the first, for early publica- 
tion, will take up the vital subject of ‘«* The Sunday- 
School as a Soul-Winner.”’ | 

Still two other departments, commenced some weeks 
ago in The Sunday School Times, which will continue 
to run through 1903, are Marion Lawrance’s ‘‘ Ques- 
tion Box’’ for all Sunday-school workers, and Rob- 
ert E. Speer’s ‘‘ Young People’s Prayer-Meeting.’’ 
Mr. Lawrance, the widely known Sunday-school super- 
intendent and General Secretary of the International 
Sunday-school Convention, answers in his Question 


' Box in the Times questions on all phases of Sunday- 


school work and method. Questions of Bible study 
and interpretation are not answered there, but in 
‘* Notes on Open Letters,’’ as for quarter of a cen- 
tury past. Mr. Speer has resumed, to the delight of 
thousands of young people, his suggestive comments 
on the spiritual lessons of the prayer-meeting topics 
followed by the Christian Endeavor Society, Baptist 
Young People’s Union, and other young people's 
prayer-meetings. 


ed 
Time-Tables in New Zealand Schools 


Work according to schedule has its advantages 
in a Sunday-school as in other assemblies. In New 
Zealand, many Church of England schools are run on 
a schedule which is known by the teachers as well as 
the superintendents. In some schools the ‘time- 


By E. Malvine Agte 


Hymn-Verses on the Lessons for the Primary Class 


The thirteen verses here given have been written with reference to the thirteen lessons of the first three months 
They can be taught to the primary class, one each week, and sung to the familiar tune given below. 


table’’ is posted in the room or distributed among the 
teachers, and, as a result, it is most useful in ‘* secur- 
ing the: methodical and orderly working of the school."’ 
The session is usually from one hour to an hour and 
a half long, and the New Zealand Church News adds, 
‘« The variety and brevity of its parts prevent weari- 
ness and assist discipline.'' The time-table of a large 
town Sunday-school follows : 


2.25-2.30. School assembles. 

2.30-2.40. Prayers, hymns (Commandments). 

2.40-3.00. Repetition home lesson, explain Catechism or 
church seasons. 


3.00-3.40. Old or New Testament. 
3-40-3.45. Catechizing by superintendent. 
3.45-3-50. Collection and notices. 
3-50-4.00. Closing services. 

4.00-4.05. Prayers (teachers only). 


The Sunday-School’s 
Recognition of Old Members 


Recognition of long attendance in church and in 
Sunday-school was the happy idea carried out at the 
seventieth anniversary of the First Baptist Church at 
Newton Square, Pennsylvania, recently. On this 
occasion, the Sunday-school presented copies of the 
Psalms to seven persons who had been members for 
half a century. Superintendent Morse was among 
the number to be presented with a copy, and also 
Mrs. Mary Ann Pawling, whose membership ran 
back sixty-six years. 


A Public Normal Graduation 


Normal work has made great progress through- 
out the Union in the past few years, and many an 
up-to-date school now 
has its department ot 
teacher- training. The 
work is promoted 
through the employ- 
ment of normal super- 
intendents by the state 
Sunday-school associa- 
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They who love and trust the Savicur Never fear the darkest night, Knowing that the Lord is with them, Ho will guard them by his might, 














has conducted two nor- 
mal classes in Calvary 
Baptist Church, and he 
opens the church and 
invites all of his people 
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to attend the graduation 
of these classes. Re- 
cently a class of nine- 
teen persons publicly . 





ing friends and leaves enthusiastic workers. 
Her recent tour in the Northwest with 
Mr. W. C. Merritt, state Sunday-school 
secretary of Washington, exténded her in- 
fluence and experience far beyond the 
bounds of her own state, Illinois, where 
she is State Primary Field Worker. 

Bishop H. W. Warren has already com- 
menced the preparation of a series of brief 
articles for The Sunday School Times, 
which, although not to appear in the les 
son department proper, will throw light 
on God's workings in the universe with 
such fascinating interest that teachers and 
superintendents will be prompted to use 
them in their Sunday-school work. ‘* Won- 
ders with a. Meaning"’ is the title under 
which the series will appear. In this 
series Bishop Warren will show something 
of the unspeakable wonders that are going 
on around us, in life and nature, day by 
day, as illustrating God's omnipotence. 
With this series the Bishop will now re- 
place the lesson articles with which he has 
for so many years enriched the lesson 
department. By his new series, to com- 
mence in an early issue, he will continue 
to stimulate and enlighten the great family 
of readers toward whom he bears such in- 
timate and long-time relationship. 


Help us, Jesus, to be like thee, 
For it is thy name we bear ; 

Make us loving, pure, and holy, 
Truly Christlike,—is our prayer. 


Lesson 3 
Be a little light, burn brightly, 
Shine your very best each day, 
Then the loving, gentle Jesus 
Will be glad with you to stay. 


Lesson 4 
Are you like the gentle Saviour ? 
Do you hasten to forgive ? 
Always giving guod for evil, 
As he did when here he lived ? 


Lesson 5 


God be thanked! our Master, Jesus, 


Rose in triumph from the grave. 
Yes, we have a living Saviour, 
Living evermore to save. 
Lesson 6 
Little children, be not fearful, 


God, who notes the sparrow’s fall, 


Watches ever o’er his children ; 
He will hear you when you call. 


Lesson 7 
Oh ! there is a mighty giant, 
And his name is Self, I know. 
Only in the strength of Jesus 
Can we fight and slay this foe! 


Faith is grand and hope is noble, 
But the best of all is love! 

’Tis the crown of Christian living, 
’Tis the gift of God above ! 


Lesscn 9 
May God’s Holy Spirit enter 
Into every heart to-day, 
Helping us to walk more firmly 
In the right and narrow way. 


Lesson 10 
Oh the hearts that we may lighten ! 
Oh the good we all may do! 
If the power of thy Spirit 
Burns within us pure and true, 


Lesson 11 
In the midst of strife and danger 
Look to Jesus. He is near. 
He is watching o’er his children, 
You to him are very dear. 


Lesson 12 
Oh the ** wideness of God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea’’ ! 
None can harm thg¢ soul that’s trusting 
In this mercy full and free. 


Lesson 13 
May these lessons we have studied 
Sink into our hearts, we pray ! 
May the truths of thy dear Bible 
With us ever, ever stay ! 


received diplomas from the state super- 
intendent, the Rev. Charles W. Oliver, 
before a large audience. There was a 
service of praise, and then came prayer, 
a class song, class poem, address on nor- 
mal work, awarding of diplomas by the 
pastor, a message from the class, and greet 
ings from Superintendent W. N. Easton. 


+ 
Recruiting a School 


All sorts of means are now used for 
the discovery of the ‘‘ unchurched’’ young 
people, and progressive superintendents 
are alert to the fact that the proportion of 
those of ‘‘school age’’ to the enrolment 
of the Sunday-school is not what it should 
be. Rewards are not always resorted to to 
bring in new members, and in Heidelberg 
Reformed School, Nineteenth and Oxford 
Streets, Philadelphia, the superintendent, 
T. B. Wireback, finds it profitable to use 
a recruit card to give to all friends of the 
school. It reads: ‘Please write below 
the name and address of ONE PERSON you 
know who is not attending any Sunday- 
school, and who, you think, might accept 
an invitation to attend Heidelberg. We 
will see that a cordial invitation is given.’ 
The receiver is asked to fill out the card 
and hand it to the teacher. 








“If I Were 
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a Minister” 


By a Layman 


One of the most prominent laymen in America, and one of the most prominent ministers, have 
been asked by The Sunday School Times to contribute a series of articles on the subjects, re- 
spectively, “If I Were a Minister,” and “If I Were a Layman.” This first article in the series 
will be followed shortly by the first of the minister’s talks to laymen. The series is in no sense a 
debate, as the two sets of articles are written without any reference to each other. 


I How I Would Preach 


| AM not a Anjnister, nor at all likely to become 
one. God has called me, I believe, to my secu- 
lar pursuit, and thereby made it as sacred as any 
pastorate. But if 1 were not a—what I am, | would 
rather be a preacher ; and the fact that multitudes of 
laymen make the same admission is proof of the 
supreme nobility of the preacher's calling, on the 
principle that the second choice of all the delegates 
to a political convention is the fittest nominee. I 
revere the gospel ministry as the loftiest human occu- 
pation, and, if | thought that what I am about to 
write would be held derogatory to that exalted pur- 
suit, and those that follow it, | should lay down my 
pen with this period. 

However, when that pillar fell in Westminster 
Abbey a year ago, and when certain considerations 
led London to fear for the foundations of St. Paul's, 
men were not considered wanting in reverence for 
their ancient monuments when they raised strict in- 
quiry concerning the causes of such alarms, and de- 
manded an account of those precious charges from 
those custodians. Indeed, if any one censures my 
remarks, it will not be the ministers themselves, but 
their self-appointed apologists. The eagerness of the 
modern clergy to receive suggestions from the laity 
has even become a weakness, in some cases arguing 
less a childlike willingness to learn than a sense of 
insecurity and insufficiency. I would gladly see our 
ministers more sturdily independent. 

In telling how I would do it if I were a minister, I 
have not the least confidence that I should live up to 
ny own ideals, if put to the actual test, nor that, even 
f I were able to do this, I should not fall short in 
wumberless particulars not here setdown. Doubtless 
the mysterious minister who, in the series of articles 
complementary to this, will tell us laymen how to do 
it, would enter an equal caveat. But I shall be glad, 
none the less, to read his hints, and put them in 
practice wherever he does not altogether shoot over 
the mark of a layman's life. Doubtless he will yield 
me the same honest observance. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to say that my 
calling has for years brought me into contact with an 
exceptionally large number both of ministers and 
laymen, so that my remarks may claim some basis of 
experience. Also, I want to say that, though I re- 
main anonymous at the suggestion of the Editor, and 
doubtless shall push an easier pen because of this 
anonymity, yet I intend to write nothing I would not 
stoutly sign, and I hereby permit the Editor to tell 

*who I am whenever he chooses, 

The first thing I am moved to say is that, if 1 were 
a preacher, 1 would not preach literature, science, 
or politics. I would preach religion. Laymen get 
enough of the newspaper outside the church’ they do 
not want a weekly review from the pulpit. To a 
minister, with his theological training, the urgent 
themes of politics, science, and literature, appeal 
with all the fascination of novelty. He forgets that 
for his intelligent hearers all the novelty has worn 
off, while to them the fresh theme is that very theology 
which has become trite and stale to him. Moreover, 
that is his citadel, his stronghold. If he discusses 
the topic of imperialism, dozens of men in the con- 
gregation are far better informed than he, and will 
yawn at his platitudes, deny his statements, and con- 
trovert his positions. If he builds a sermon on ‘ Ro- 
mola,"’ or if his discourse is a veiled treatise on 
the nebular hypothesis, every high-school graduate 
before him will resent such a resurrection of his 
school days. But if he preaches the great doctrines 
of sin and salvation ; if he gets his major inspiration 
from the Bible, and not from Darwin, Kipling, or the 
Tribune ; if he reaches beyond the times to the eter- 
nities, —he will compel attention by the virility of his 
theme, and fascinate his hearers with its novelty. 
Rejecting, with David's wisdom, the clumsy armor of 
a Saul, he will smite with his own proper weapons, 
and the Goliaths will everywhere fall. 

I am well aware that, of the increasing number of 
clergymen who, to my apprehension, preach politics, 


literature, and science, there is no one of them all 
but would indignantly profess to be preaching pure 
religion. And, indeed, a religious fiza/e is invariably 
appended to their sermons. But the scientific illus- 
trations overbalance thé truths illustrated. The pal- 
pable zest is for the struggle with Filipino or Boer, 
rather than for the combat with that outgrown per- 
sonage, Beelzebub. We stumble against the religious 
conclusion of the sermon with just such a shock as 
we experience in meeting the reference to Dr. Pulver's 
Purple Pills at the end of that fascinating column in 
the newspaper. 


The ministers that preach thus are eager, I am sure, - 


to be fishers of men, but I am afraid they are using 
the wrong bait. The laymen that go to church go 
there, in the main, hungry for spiritual food. If I 
were a preacher, I should give it to them ‘straight."’ 
I should look into my heart, and, so far as possible, 
into theirs. I should brood over the sins and temp- 
tations, the hopes and fears, the worries and sorrows, 
the triumphs and the joys, of our common life. I 
should seek to draw from the supernatural world 
some mighty inspiration for their labors, solace for 
their griefs, assurance for their doubts, peace for their 
turmoil, and enrichment for their joys. I should let 
all the world help me preach, but only as the glass of 
the telescope is permitted to focus the light of the 
stars. It is no guess of mine that the multitude 
would gladly listen to such preaching, since it has for 
its model Phillips Brooks, and Spurgeon, and Moody, 
and McLaren, and all the other great preachers, and 
Christ himself. 

In the second place, 1 have made up my mind 
that, if I were to preach, I should not preach thé 
higher criticism. 1 have no quarrel with some of the 
higher critics ; they are learned and godly men. | do 
not dispute their theories, except when they are 
obliged to attribute to the writers of the Bible insin- 
cerities and dishonesties that would shock a New York 
ward politician. Ministers must know the absolute 
truth about the Scriptures, and must preach in the light 
of that knowledge. 

To preach the higher criticism, however, is like 
taking a starving man into the kitchen, bidding him 
note just how a loaf of bread is compounded. Men 
are hungry for Bible food, and Bible food is not a 
treatise on the date of Deuteronomy. If, before they 
mention the possibility of a second Isaiah, ministers 
would estimate what proportion of their audience has 
ever read more than two chapters of those sublime 
writings, they would postpone higher criticism in favor 
of exposition. What folly to discuss the composit 
character of the Books of Samuel before a congrega- 
tion, not ten of whom could give any account, beyond 
his boyhood, of this second greatest of the ancient 
Hebrews! if the higher criticism does not under- 
mine the faith of the higher critics, it is because in 
their case it is only the superstructure of an intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible. ‘To preach these theo- 
ries before congregations not thus founded in Bible 
knowledge, is to lay granite blocks upon the quick- 
sands. If the,minister should approach higher criti- 
cism as poorly prepared as the average laymen before 
whom he recklessly presents his critical conclusions, 
those conclusions would make him as skeptical as 
they often make the laymen. 

In the third place, if 1 were a minister, 1 would 
preach as if 1 meant it. We laymen yield our hearts 
very readily to any preacher who is possessed by his 
subject. I do not mean sawing the air, nor shouting, 
nor those strained, impressive low tones. It makes 
no difference to me—nor to most laymen—whether a 
preacher uses manuscript, or mere notes, or speaks 
out of his immediate brains, provided he is possessed 
by his subject. He must bea prophet. The spirit 
of God must have filled him with a big new thought, 
and he must be on fire with it. His face will show 
it, being no expressionless, immobile compound of 
cold eyes, stiff mouth, and smooth cheeks, but a 
countenance beaming with eagerness, and all alert 
with swift, irresistible changes. His voice will show 
it,—not impersonal, not keyed on the clerical pitch 
(which I have always wanted wickedly to find with a 
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tuning-fork, but never quite dared), not over rich with 
oratorical artifice, but— well, very much such a voice 
as a drummer uses when he sets out to sell a bill of 
goods. And his sermon will show it,—not easily 
shunted off to this anecdote or that ‘aside,’’ not 
cumbered with unnecessary explanations, making 
clear what was crystalline already ; not wasting a 
word to advocate what his hearers are already agreed 
to,—but a sermon which in its very first sentence sets 
out to prove something, and advances in every suc- 
ceeding sentence steadily toward that proof,—a ser- 
mon which burns with conviction, but is sufficiently 
cool-headed to weave a lawyer's mesh of logic; a 
sermon which follows the Bible, not like a blinded 
slave, but like a persuaded disciple ; a sermon which 
is not proclaimed from a bishop's throne, but talked 
out on a brother's level; a sermon fresh enough to 
attract, and simple enough to be remembered ; a ser- 
mon that leaps, not from books, but from life, and so 
finds issue in new lhfe,—that is the kind of sermon 
we laymen want. Doctrinal? Yes, if the Atonement 
is applied to the office desk, and Regeneration to the 
kitchen stove. Exegetical? Yes, if the tabernacle 
rites are made to initiate us into twentieth-century 
holiness, and Nehemiah’s wall surrounds us with 
twentieth-century peace. Christian evidences? Yes, 
if they are made to prove, not what we already be- 
lieve, but the points we inwardly and uneasily doubt. 
© ministers! give us sermons in earnest. Preach 
them ‘‘as a dying man to dying men,’’—yes, but 
even more, as a living man to men very much alive. 
And if thus you preach we will hear you and heed 
you, and give praise to God, 

In my next article I shall venture to tell how I, if I 
were a minister, would make calls. 





There isn’t any need of looking blank when vou are 
asked where Paul went on his first missionary journey. 
Arnold's Chart of all Paul’s Journeyings makes each 
as plain as can be. 20 cents, 











“What She Could” 
By the Rev. John T. Faris 


ARGARETTA MOSES was a beautiful girl until 
the small-pox left its marks on her face. She 
never married, and had a hard battle to make 

a living, especially when she became so crippled that 
she could not lift her right hand to her head. 

Left an orphan, she moved to Roodhouse, Illinois, 
and bought a small house. In one poorly furnished 
room of this she lived, while the rest she rented. 

She supported herself by baking bread and selling 
it among the villagers. For years the little woman, 
in her hood and calico dress, with her basket over 
her arm, was a familiar figure on the streets. 

Everybody knew crippled Margaretta Moses. They 
knew that she always had a kind word and a cheery 
smile for those she met. They knew, too, that she 
made it a habit to speak to the wayward and careless, 
and urge them to a more earnest life. But not many 
knew why she lived in a single room when she owned 
her own home. 

Margaretta Moses denied herself that she, out of 
her poverty, might enjoy the luxury of helping others. 
She was continually on the lookout for opportunities, 
—and, of course, she found them. 

One day the hooded figure entered the building of 
the Railroad Young Men's Christian Association at 
Roodhouse. The secretary was out, but she left a few 
dollars with the message that she had heard new 
hymn-books were needed by the young men. 

Her interest in the work of the Association led her 
to subscribe for periodicals which told of the work 
carried on among young men of other lands. She 
was especially attracted as she read of the success 
of Mr. David McConaughy in india. Every mid- 
night, when she rose to set her sponge, she used to 
pray for him, remembering that he wasthen in the 
midst of his day's labor. 

One day the mail brought to the International 
Committee of the Association a draft for twenty-five 
dollars, with a request from Margaretta Moses that 
the gift be used in the mission work for young men. 
Her name had never been heard at the office, and it 
was supposed she was a woman of means. So the 
next year a letter was sent her, asking a renewal of 
the offering. She replied that, as the former gift 
represented the savings of years,. it would be impos- 
sible to duplicate it. However, she enclosed ten 
dollars. This was her all. When Mr. Wishard 
learned this, he wrote at once, asking leave to re- 
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7. 
turn the gift. But the earnest woman urged him to 
use it in the work she loved. 

This message reached Mr. Wishard in London as 
he was about to call on a wealthy woman whom he 
hoped to interest in the Association's work in China. 
Jn the course of his talk with her he told of the gift 
of the crippled bread-baker of Roodhouse. The eyes 
of his hostess kindled. 

‘« What do you need for your next worker?’’ she 
asked. 

‘« Twelve hundred dollars a year,'’’ Mr. Wishard 
replied. 

‘If Margaretta Moses, who lives by baking bread, 
can do what you have told me, surely I can give 
twelve hundred dollars,’’ was the instant decision. 

For some years this was her annual subscription, 
until finally she could not be content with so small a 
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gift. She learned tat a building was needed by an 
Association in China, and subscribed fifteen thousand 
dollars for its ereetion. 

Mr. Wishard says he has told the story of Marga- 
retta Moses in all parts of the world, and that many 
other gifts have been influenced by the story of her 
glad surrender of her all to her Master's service. 

Several years ago, friends secured the admission of 
the generous woman to a home for old ladies in Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. There she spent her days reading 
of the foreign mission work and praying for the suc- 
cess of the workers. 

Since her death, which occurred recently, the pro- 
posal has been made that a stone be placed over her 
grave by Association men. It is to be hoped this 
will be done. 

Mr. CARMEL, ILL. 
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= The Home Department Telephone 
By W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 


























NE Sunday evening a little 
more than a year ago, at 
the close of a very inter- 

esting service in one of the 
most successful churches in the 
Central West, I was discussing 
with the officers of the Sunday-school the plan of a 
Home Department in connection with their already 
well-equipped Sunday-school. The officers seemed 
to feel that such a department was unnecessary, 
stating, with a good deal of confidence, that they 
had already enrolled every one that was available. 
As we were talking, I pointed out a peculiar-looking 
contrivance on the wall of the audience-room. | 
had noticed it with some interest during the evening 
service, and finally asked the superintendent what 
it was. He stated that it was a telephone con- 
nected with the home of an invalid young lady, a 
member of the church and Sunday-school, who used 
the telephone to hear the addresses and the singing 
both in the church and Sunday-school services. 
These, with the prayers, were all that she could make 
out, for the teaching in the school was only a con- 
fused hum. I suggested that, if it were not too late, 
I would be glad to have the officers and superinten- 
dent visit the invalid with me, and, the proposition 
being cordially accepted, we were soon in her home. 

It was a small but daintily furnished room, with 
flowers on the table, and a Bible on the stand by her 
side. A telephone receiver was lying on the bed, and 
at the head of the bed there was a small steel crane, 
which was used when the invalid was moved from the 
bed to an easy-chair. She was sitting upright, sup- 
ported by pillows, with the telephone in her right 
hand. For more than a dozen years she had been 
unable to attend church or Sunday-school services, 
yet had been aggressively active along certain lines 
of religious work. When I was introduced to her, 
she greeted me with a smile, and said : 

‘« 1 was so glad to hear you this evening, and could 
understand every word you said. What a comfort 
these telephones are! I have just been talking over 
the long ' phone with a sick friend in the City Hos- 
pital. I can understand everything in the Sunday 
services but the study of the lesson, but I suppose I 
shall never again visit the school and enjoy that."’ 

1 explained to her the plan and purpose of the 
Home Department, and suggested that, if she were a 
member, she could study the lesson at home at the 
same time that it was being studied in the school, 
and that, with the telephone and a Home Department 
quarterly, she could once more enjoy the privileges of 
Sunday-school membership. 

Her face brightened with an intense interest as she 
said, ‘‘ Why, I have never heard of this, or anything 
like it. How beautiful it would be if I could once 
more belong to my beloved Sunday-school! I keep 
in touch with our missionary circle, but I have never 
thought it possible to again belong to the Sunday- 
school."’ 

After a moment's thought, she said, ‘‘ There are 
several elderly women, neighbors of ours, who, on 
account of age, will probably never again attend 
either church or Sunday-school. Might they not 
join in a home class with me, and study here in my 
room ?”’ 




















‘«Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘that is a part of the working 
plan of the Home Department."’ 

After a few minutes of silence, she said, with great 
tenderness : ‘‘I have not had the communion since 
I was an invalid. Would it not be a part of the Home 
Department work to permit me to have the Lord’s 
Supper administered to me again ?”’ 

‘«Certainly,’’ was the reply. 

‘* And these old ladies, who never expect to go to 
church again, might they have it also ?”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ I answered ; ‘‘. am sure your pastor 
will be glad to comply with your request, if it is made 
known to him.”’ 

A year passed by. Books,. pictures, and Home- 
Department quarterlies were arranged ‘or, a visitor 
appointed to look after their delivery, and personal 
letters were exchanged. When late in the autumn of 
1901 a second visit was made to the home of the in- 
valid, and arrangements made with the faithful pastor 
to regularly administer the Lord’s Supper to her and 
to the elderly women who were to meet in her sick- 
chamber, the utmost delight and satisfaction were 
expressed by her for the new light and life that had 
come into her home through membership in the Home 
Department of the Sunday-school. A letter subse- 
quently received by the writer, from a friend, says : 
‘«One of the old ladies who partook of communion at 
her [the invalid’s] house has since died. I was so 
happy to think she had that comfort.’’ 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Two Views of a Boy 
By E. S. Scott 


WAS visiting his school, and the Boy sat in the 
back row. Three times I saw him slyly punch 
his neighbor, who calmly continued his work ; 

the fourth time the neighbor, exasperated, leaned over 
and gave the Boy ‘‘a good one.’’ Unfortunately, 
just at that moment the teacher happened to look that 
way ; and, of course, the teacher spoke reprovingly to 
the neighbor, and the Boy giggled behind his book. 
When the Boy came to class, he seemed to feel that 
his duty was to be social and entertain the whole 
company. Nothing was serious to him, and I, being 
a relative, felt aggrieved to think that he had reached 
the age of thirteen and was so foolish. He seemed 
to have no depth, no appreciation of anything, and I 
have no doubt that I looked my disgust. 

Two weeks passed. I sat at the funeral of the Boy's 
grandfather, —a grand, calm, dear old man. The Boy 
was opposite to me. No one was attempting to ‘‘ man- 
age’’ him. With head erect, eyes big with a solemn 
sadness, he sat, without moving even to ease his posi- 
tion, through three long sermons and the solemn 
silence of a Friend's funeral. 

What held him so motionless,—him who I felt 
sure could not sit still five minutes at a time? I 
had measured only the laughing exterior, and called 
him shallow; what was his measure of himself ? 
What is my measure for my character ? What is your 
measure for yours? Each of us knows something of 
his own possibilities, and measures himself by his deep- 
est depth. Our truest friends, those who influence 
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us the most, are those who believe in our possibili 
ties. We look into their eyes, and we can do because 
they believe we can do. Since I silently pressed the 
hand of the Boy after that funeral, and met his self- 
restrained, dignified look, we have met on a different 
level. I have never seen the shallow boy since. 
Might I not have met the deep boy before ? 





The Boy that “ Betted ” 


By Jessie Lenora Britton 


E WAS one of those jolly, sweet-tempered, obli- 
ging boys whom every one likes ; and grandma 
declared that he had but one fault, —he would 

use slang, and his pet verb was ‘‘ bet.’’ 

‘‘It is strange,’’ grandma said, ‘‘that a boy who 
has been brought up to use good language should 
form such a bad habit."’ 

He was seldom if ever heard to use the verbs 
‘«think,’’ ‘‘guess,’’ or ‘‘presume,’’ or the adverbs 
‘‘perhaps’’ or ‘‘probably.'' If he liked anything, 
it was ‘out of sight,’’ if not, he ‘‘bet’’ it wasn't 
‘*worth a kick.’’ He ‘‘bet’’ he should miss in 
spelling, and he ‘‘ bet it would rain great guns."’ 

The whole family had tried to break him of the 
habit, but it did no good. After a time his brothers 
nicknamed him ‘‘ Betty,’ and then his friends thought 
the name was very appropriate, and in a little while 
nearly every one except his mother and grandmother 
seemed to have forgotten that he had any other name. 
But that didn’t trouble him ; he seemed to like the 
name Betty just as well as the name Henry, and he 
‘* betted’’ just as much as eVer. 

One day his brother Charles was at the railway sta- 
tion when quite a crowd of passengers were waiting 
for a train which was late. 

‘* Hello, Charles Spenser !'’ one of his boy friends 
called. 

Then a lady came to him and asked, ‘‘ Was your 
mother Elizabeth Porter? I used to know an Eliza- 
beth Porter who married a Charles Spenser, and | 
think she lives in this place.”’ 

Yes, Charles’s mother had been Elizabeth Porter, 
and the lady was one of her old friends. 

‘‘When I found that I must change cars in this 
place, I thought of my old friend, and should have 
tried to find her if I had had the time. You tell your 
mother that Mary Graham sends her love, and will 
write soon. Now tell me how many brothers and 
sisters you have.’’ 

‘¢ There are three of us,’’ Charles told her. ‘* Ar- 
thur is fifteen, I am twelve, and Betty is ten. Betty 
looks just like mother,’’ he added. 

‘*Dear little Betty! I'd like to see her. I sup- 
pose she is named Elizabeth, after her mother."’ 

But just then the train whistled, and there was no 
time to explain that Betty's real name was Henry, 
instead of Elizabeth. 

This happened in November, and at Christmas a 
box came by express for the Spensers. There were 
pleasing things in that box. Mary Graham had re- 
membered them most generously ; it seemed that she 
was trying to make up for the years in which she and 
her old friend had lost sight of each other. 

There were books for father and mother, a camera 
for Arthur, a magic-lantern with some delightful views 
for Charles, and for ‘‘dear little Betty*’ there was a 
beautiful doll. Just think of it! a doll for a big boy 
of ten ! 

Perhaps you can imagine how keen ‘‘ Betty's’’ dis- 
appointment was as he looked at the presents, and 
wondered what his present would have been if the 
lady had known that she was buying a present for a 
Henry instead of an Elizabeth. 

‘*I am so sorry! It was my fault, and you may 
have a half claim on the lantern,"’ Charles said. 

But Henry shook his head. ‘It is my own fault ; 
but I wish that nobody would ever call me ‘ Betty’ 
again."’ 

Of course, he was called ‘‘ Betty’’ a good many 
times afterwards, and, of course, it was a hard struggle 
to overcome the bad habit, but the Christmas box 
‘«did the business,’’ as Henry would have said. 

Now grandma says, proudly, ‘‘ There isn’t a boy in 
town who uses better language than our Henry."’ 

SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
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Lesson I. 
Acts 16: 


22-34. (Study 16: 16-34. 


January 4. Paul and Silas at Philippi 
Read 15 : 36 to 16: 40.) Memory verses: 29-32. 











From January to June inclusive, 1903, the International Lessons, as shown by the Lesson Calendar on the first page of the Times, 


are from the Acts, with a few lessons from the Epistles. 


June. 


The lessons take up the studies at the point where they were left last 
Every teacher should read the preview of the lessons given in the editorial on the first page of this week’s issue. 


Golden Text: Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.—Acts 16 : 31. 


COMMON VERSION 


22 And the multitude rose up together 
against them; and the magistrates rent off 
their clothes, and.commanded to beat ‘hem. 

23 And when/théy had laid many stripes 
upon them, they cast ‘4em into prison, char- 
ging the jailer to keep them safely : 

ho, having received such a charge, 
thrust them into the inner prison, and made 
their feet fast in the stocks. 

25 4 And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, 
and sang praises unto God : and fhe prisoners 
heard them. 

26 And suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake, so that the foundations of the prison 
were shaken : and immediately all the doors 
were opened, and every one’s bands were 
loosed. 

27 And the keeper of the prison awaking 
out of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
open, he drew out his sword, and would have 
killed himself, supposing that the prisoners 
had been fled. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


22 And the multitude rose up together against 
them: and the ! magistrates rent their gar- 
ments off them, and commanded to beat them 
with rods. 23 And when they had laid many 
stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, 
charging the jailor to keep them safely: 
24 who, having received such a charge, cast 
them into the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks. 25 But about midnight 
Paul and Silas were praying and singing 
hymns unto God, and the prisoners were lis- 
tening to them ; 26 And suddenly there was a 
great earthquake, so that the foundations of 
the prison-house were shaken : and immedi- 
ately all the doors were opened ; and every 
one’s bands were loosed. 27 And the jailor, 
being roused out of sleep and seeing the prison 
doors open, drew his sword and was about to 
kill himself, supposing that the prisoners had 


COMMON VERSION 


28 But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Do thyself no harm : for we are all here. 

29 Then he called for a light, and sprang 
in, and came trembling, and fell down before 
Paul and Silas, 

go And brought them out, and said, Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved ? 

gt And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. 

32 And they spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, and to all that were in his house. 

33 And he took them the same hour of the 
night, and washed ¢heir stripes ; and was 
baptized, he and all his, straightway. 

34 And when he had brought them into his 
house, he set mect before them, and rejoiced, 
believing in God with all his house. 


1 Gr. pretors: comp. ver. 22, 35, 36, 38. 
having believed God. 


2 Some ancient authorities read God. 
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escaped. 28 But Paul cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Do thyself no harm: for we are all 
here. 29 And he called for lights and sprang 
in, and, trembling for fear, fell down before 
Paul and Silas, 30 and brought them out and 
said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 
31 And they said, Believe on the Lord ~Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. 
And they spake the word of ? the Lord unto 
him, with all that were in his house. 33 And 
he took them the same hour of the night, and 
washed their stripes; and was baptized, he 
and all his, immediately. 34 And he brought 
them up into his house, and set 3 food before 
them, and rejoiced greatly, with all his house, 
* having believed in God. 


3 Gr. a table. 4 Or, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 










































Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


RECEDING ‘Events. — The first Christian 
church in Europe was at Philippi; the first con- 
vert, Lydia, at whose house the missionaries 

lived. A slave girl, ‘‘ having a spirit of divination,” 
and a source of gain to her masters, followed them, 
recognizing them as ‘‘ servants of the Most High 
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God.”” Paul exorcised the spirit, with the results 
that the masters dragged Paul and Silas unto the 
‘* rulers,”’ and these sent them tothe ‘‘ pretors,” with 
an accusation adapted to arouse prejudice, and to in- 
fluence the ‘‘ preetors”” as Roman officials. The lesson 
follows 

PLace.—Philippi, a Roman colony in Macedonia; 
the market-place (‘‘ agora”); the prison, inner and 
outer; the jailer’s residence. 

Time.—In A.D. 51, according to the chronology 
accepted here. Ramsay makes ita year earlier. The 
fixed point of reckoning for the latter part of the 
Book of Acts is the accession of Festus, usually 
placed at A.D. 60. Harnack accepts A.D. 56 as the 
date, and hence assigns dates four years earlier 
throughout. 


% 

Verse 22.—Rose up together : A mob threatening 
violence.—Rent their garments off them: From 
Paul and Silas.—Zo beat them with rods: By the 
**lictors ” (vs. 35, 38). Unlawful punishment for 
Roman citizens (vs. 37, 38). 

Verse 23.—Laid many stripes: Comp. 2 Corin- 
thians 11: 25. The other instances are not narrated 
in the Acts.— 7hey cast them into prison: Probably 
done by the preetors in person, either to satisfy the 
mob or to secure them from violence. 

Verse 24.—Cast them: Not ‘‘thrust;” the same 
verb as in verse 23.—/nner prison: Probably an in- 
terior compartment.—/n the stocks: The legs were 
held apart by this mode of punishment. Sleep would 
be impossible. 

Verse 25.—About midnight: Not ‘“ at."—Were 
praying: The tenses express continued action.— 
Were listening: More exact than ‘‘heard.” The 
songs thus became sermons. 

Verse 26.—A great earthquake: A natural phe- 
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nomenon.—/mmediately: An adverb used almost 
exclusively by Luke.— Were opened: Probably the 
direct action of the earthquake.— Bands were loosed: 
By some other agency. 

Verse 27.—/ai/er: As in verse 23. ‘ Keeper of 
the prison” is a needless variation.—Aeing roused 
out of sleep: A paraphrase of the peculiar Greek 
expression.—Drew his sword: Probably a veteran 
soldier, but in any case he would carry this weapon. 
— Has about to hill himself : Not, ** would have.”— 
Had escaped; ‘*‘Had been fled” is both inelegant 
and inaccurate. He was responsible for his prison- 
ers, and probably only saw the open doors. 

Verse 28.—Do thyself no harm: Paul could proba- 
bly see the jailer, and notice his purpose.— He are 
all here; The other prisoners would be too startled 
to escape. 

Verse 29.—Ca/led for lights : Plural in the Greek. 
—And, trembling for fear: Literally, ‘* becoming 
trembling.” ‘* Came" is inaccurate. 

Verse 30.—Brought them out; To the outer prison. 
Sirs: The Greek word is that usually rendered 
‘‘lord,” but here used as a respectful address. 
What must I do to be saved? The verb often refers 
to physical healing, but that sense is here inappro- 
priate, as the answer of Paul shows. 

Verse 31.—Believe on the Lord 
used points to a single act. 


. 








esus: The tense 
‘‘On” suggests resting 
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upon. ‘‘ Christ” is not found in the earliest authori- 
ties; the term would not be significant to a heathen 
jailer.—7hou and thy house: Emphatic (comp. vs. 
32, 33): 

Verse 32.—T7he word of the Lord: Two early 
manuscripts read ‘‘God,” but ‘‘ Lord” is inherently 
the more probable form, implying specific instruction 
about ‘the Lord Jesus.”-—A// that weve in his 
house: The household probably gathered in the 
outer prison. 

Verse 33. — Washed their stripes: Literally, 
‘* washed from,”—that is, the blood clotted on their 
stripes.— Baptized, he and all his, immediately: 
The same adverb as in verse 26. The baptism seems 
to have been administered within the outer prison. 

Verse 34.—Brought themup : Suggesting that the 
jailer’s house was above the prison.—‘Sef food: 
Greek, ‘‘a table,” implying a complete meal.—Ro- 
joiced greatly : The verb is a strong one.— With all 
his house: One word in Greek.—Having believed in 
God: Or, ‘* believed God.” Either sense is allow- 
able. The tense points to a permanent result. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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It takes more faith to stay in danger than it does 
to pray for a way out. 
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A Great Question and a Plain Answer 


By Alexander 


REED disguised as patriotism was the first 
enemy that the gospel met in Europe. ‘‘ The 
hope of their gain was gone,”—that was the 

real reason for the slave-girl’s masters’ animosity, 
though it cloaked itself under a high-minded zeal for 
the observance of pure Roman customs. Such 
eagerness for Rome was a trifle singular, not to say 
suspicious, in the inhabitants of a Macedonian city, 
even though it was ‘‘acolony.” But have we never 
come across opposition to Christianity of exactly the 
same sort, furiously public-spirited on the outside, 
basely self-interested within? The whole procedure 
before and by the ‘‘ magistrates” was irregular. 
There was no examination of the charge, the pretors 
yielded at once to the mob, and Luke, in his preg- 
nant fashion, indicates the lawlessness of the who 
affair by putting together as cause and effect ‘‘the 
multitude rose up together against them,” and ‘the 
magistrates rent their garments off them, and com- 
manded to beat them with rods.” In such a riot, it 
would be vain to plead Roman citizenship, and 

robably Paul saw the futility and was sileat. The 

ogging would be merciless, and the jailer, who was 
probably not selected for his tenderness of heart, 
would care little for the bleeding, lacerated backs of 
a couple of stray Jews, or exercise any particular 
gentleness in thrusting them into the darkest, foulest- 
smelling chamber, and forcing their feet into the 
stocks. 

Sleep would be impossible from the aching backs 
and constrained posture, but ‘‘ stone walls do not a 
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rison make,” and it mattered little, though their 
ies were in the dungeon, for their triumphant 
faith swept their spirits up into the light of God’s 
presence. Never before had such sounds broken the 
midnight silence of the jail,—never before, but how 
often since! The two ‘‘ were praying and singing 
hymns, ... and the prisoners were listening to them.” 
Both actions had been going on for some time, as the 
Greek indicates, and the earthquake was the direct 
answer to the prayer, as is plainly Luke’s meaning, 
from the sequence of clauses. The jailer’s purpose 
of suicide is but tootrue a representation of the wide- 
spread tone of feeling about the value of life,—one’s 
own or another’s. Disgrace and punishment awaited 
the jailer, if his prisoners were fied, and he lived to 
tell it. Life was not so happy that he should cling to 
it, nor death anything worse than darkness, so he 
drew his sword. But before he could strike, the 
prisoner, who knew better what life and death were, 
and who always kept his head in crises, and always 
was ready to do good to them that cruelly used and 
persecuted him, saw from the deeper gloom of the 
inner prison, relieved against the dim light from the 
open door without, the figure of the desperate man, 
and said, with his swift grasp of the situation, the 
one thing that could stop the suicidal arm, ‘‘ We are 
all here.” So that terror was dispelled. 

Why, then, did the jailer burst into the inner cell, 
‘*trembling for fear,” and why did he ask, ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” What did he desire to be 
saved from? The earthquake had cracked more 
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than the prison walls. It had cracked the thin 
veneer of custom and sense, and let him see the 
nether fires. He had heard the slave girl crying out 
that Paul and Silas showed ‘‘ the way of salvation,” 
and now the God whose servants she had declared 
them to be seemed to have come to their help, and he 
felt himself face to face with an unknown power. 
The sleeping serpent in his conscience began to stir, 
and it was his stirring that broke him down, rough 
and brutal as he had been, and made him grovel be- 
fore his prisoners with that great question. Paul’s 
answer tells us what he supposed the jailer to mean 
by it, and the fact that his first fear had been quieted 
makes it certain that Paul rightly understood the 
question. The jailer took salvation in its deepest 
sense, and his question is one that every soul of man 
has the same need to ask. 

Salvation is healing from sickness and deliverance 
from danger. It implies that we are diseased and in 
peril. And is not every one of us sick with the worst 
of diseases,—sin? There is no need to exaggerate, 
and the gospel does not charge all men with crimes, 
or even with vices, but it does declare that all clean- 
living, ‘‘ respectable,” law-abiding ogy oe as really 
as others, are sinners. They may be fairly right in 
their relations to men, but what about their attitude 
to God? ‘* The God in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, thou hast not glorified.” 
That is true about every one of us. If we will go 
down into the depths of our hearts, taking with us 
the lamp of that precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart,” we shall see all man- 
ner of fouland creeping things. And are we not all 
in peril? Is not all unforgiven sin dangerous here 
and now, and is there not a future to take into ac- 
count? Is it not manifestly true to-day, that ‘ what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap”? We 
have to drink as we have brewed, and to ‘give ac- 
count of the deeds done in the body.” So we need 
salvation, deliverance from the danger, and healing 
of the sickness, of sin. . 

How many of us are at rest only because we exer- 
cise the strange power of ignoring disagreeable sub- 
jects! In the French Revolution, the aristocrats in 
prison used to get up ghastly evening entertain- 
ments, with dances and songs, and in the morning 
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the jailers went down the corridors and marked some 
doors, and at midday the tumbrils came, and the 
guillotine ended the mirth. Many of us are trying 
to do much the same as these French nobles did. 

The jailer’s plain question was met by an unhesi- 
tating answer: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
That includes two things,—the act of faith and its 
object. Mark the full, solemn name: ‘‘Lord” im- 

lies sovereignty, and probably divinity; ‘‘ Jesus” 
implies incarnation; ‘‘ Christ’’ implies that he is the 
fulfilment of the ancient dispensation, with its priests, 
prophets, and kings, since he is anointed with the 
divine spirit. And the whole name proclaims that 
himself bare our sins, and therefore saves his people 
from their sins. 

But what makes us ‘‘his people”? The act of 
faith. Paul did not say, ‘‘ Believe that Jesus bore 
your sins;” he did not say merely, ‘‘ Believe,” but 
‘* Believe on,” which is an entirely different thing. 
We may have a full-fledged orthodox belief, and yet 
not a feather, so to speak, of the trust which alone 
unites to —_— and so brings salvation. Faith is not 
mere intellectual assent to propositions, however im- 
portant and true; it is reliance on a person. It is 
flying to the refuge; it is clasping the hand that lifts 
from the horrible pit. We all need salvation trom 
our sins and their consequences. There is but one 
way of securing it, and it is all-sufficient, thank God ! 

The jailer was a heathen at sunset; he was a 
Christian, rejoicing in God, long before the sun rose. 
Some things are best done gradually, and some are 
only to be done suddenly. Great resolutions, which 
change a life, are generally made in a flash at last, 
though the preparation may have been long. For 
many the only chance--if we may use the word—of 
ever becoming Christians is that they shall be swept 
by the energy of a sudden resolution to do what they 
know they should have done years ago; that is, to 
cast themselves on the Lord Jesus Christ and be 
saved. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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An unjust punishment has its sting at the other 
end, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Finest Bed in the World 


AST them into the inner prison, and made their 
Jeet fast in the stocks. But about midnight 
Paul and Silas were praying and singing 

hymns unto God (vs. 24, 25). Cable dispatches were 
recently sent to the newspapers in this country that 
a certain noted countess, who was formerly an 
American, had purchased what is supposed to be the 
finest bed in the world. It isthe great bed of Madame 
de Sévigné. It is made of gilded cedar wood inlaid 
with precious stones, and has panel paintings by the 
greatest masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The canopy and hangings are of Vene- 
tian point lace, which cannot be duplicated. Whata 
difference between the great Sévigné bed and the bed 
which Paul and Silas had in the dungeon at Philippi! 
And yet it may well be doubted that the Countess 
will ever spend so happy a night on it as Paul and 
Silas spent with their midnight songs and the 
glorious assurance of the divine presence. A palace 
cannot make us happy, neither can a dungeon make 
us sad. It is not the bed that makes the night glad. 
The source of gladness must be in our own hearts. 


Sudden Conversion 


What must I do to be saved? (v.30.) In 2Chroni- 
cles 29 there is a very interesting story of a revival 
of religion. The a under King Hezekiah 
were stirred through and through, and the good king 
greatly rejoiced, and all the people saielenl, and the 
description that is given of it has these significant 
words, ‘‘ The thing was done suddenly.” And so the 
man who had charge of the jail at Philippi came sud- 
denly to see his sin, and to believe on Christ as his 
personal Saviour. No matter how long the causes 
may have been working together to bring a man or a 
woman to the point, every conversion, or ‘‘ turning,” 
is at the last sudden. It comes when we choose 
Christ as our Saviour, and the decision is always 
but the work of a moment. In childhood one may 
grow into the Christian life, and not be conscious of 
the point of decision. But a man who has lived with- 
out God, as did the jailer, and comes out of the dark- 
ness into the glorious light, will forever after marvel 
that ‘‘ the thing was done suddenly.” 


The Christian’s Gold-Mine 

And they spake the word of the Lord unto him, with 
all that were in his house (v. 32). An original copy 
of ‘‘ The History of the Moor of Venice” was bought 
recently in Paris for eight cents. A book collector 
found it by accident in one of the old book-stalls by 


the banks of the Seine. It is from this story that 
Shakespeare obtained the plot of Othello. The work 
is by an Italian writer named Geraldi Cynthio. The 
lucky collector has been offered five hundred dollars 
for his find. But Paul and Silas made a better in- 
vestment thanthat. True, they had been stoned and 
bruised, and had had a night in the stocks in the 
dungeon; but that was only one afternoon and even- 
ing, and in return they have, by th~ grace of God, 
transformed a whole household into the lovers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.. I am sure it must have seemed 
to Paul a better investment than that of the book- 
collector who made five hundred dollars out of eight 
cents. The Christian’s great gold-mine is in the 
immortal souls he may win for his Lord. 


“I Have Turned the Corner ’”’ 


And he brought them up into his house, and set 
Sood before them (v. 34). In the employ of one of the 
largest manufacturers in Dayton, Ohio was a young 
man of considerable executive ability, who was fore- 
man of a ‘‘ roustabout gang.” He was in many ways 
a good fellow, who could get more work out of his 
men than any one else, but he would get drunk fre- 
quently, and stay away two or three days at a time 
from his work. On account of his exceptional ability, 
the manager bore with him for some time, but was 
just on the point of letting him go, when a great 
change was noticed in the young man. His appear- 
ance was different, and he attended strictly to busi- 
ness as never before. Finally, some of the men in 
the factory began to tease him about being converted 
in the shop meetings. He paid no attention, but 
kept steadily at work. The matter came to the no- 
tice of the manager, and one day, in passing the 
young man, he said, ‘‘Is it so that you have been 
converted at these meetings?” The young man 
straightened up, looked the manager square in the 
face, and —— ‘* Yes, sir; I have turned the cor- 
ner.” The Philippian jailer had turned the corner. 
It was that that made him treat Paul and Silas so 
differently from the night before. 


An Artesian Well 


But about midnight Paul and Silas were pray- 
ing and singing hymns unto God.... And rejoiced 
greatly, with all his house, having believed in God 
(vs. 25, 34). Mr. Moody used to use a homely stor 
in order to illustrate the difierent classes into whic 
Christians can be divided, and in explaining the best 
kind of a Christian to be. Moody said, when he was 
a boy, he used to have to pump water for the cattle. 
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Many times he would pump and pump until his 
hands ached, and not get any water. And he soon 
learned that, when the pump was dry, he needed to 
pour a pail of water down the pump, and then he 
could get water up. And the great evangelist said 
that that is what Christians want,—a well of living 
water; then we shall have plenty of grace to spare,— 
all we need ourselves, and plenty for others. We 
have got into the way now of digging artesian wells. 
You do not have to pump to get water out of them. 
They cut the well down a thousand or two thousand 
feet until they reach a stream with power enough to 
force its way to the top; and pour out in abundance, 
like a spring. Paul and Silas were artesian wells. 
They brought the water of life into the prison, and 
by their testimony, through God's blessing, they left 
artesian wells in the hearts of the jailer and his 
household. 


The Man on the Back 


Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved (Golden Text). The late Dr. A. J. Gordon 
of Boston had a large dissected ‘‘ puzzle map,” which 
he gave to his children, saying, ‘‘ Don't press the 
parts into their places; you will soon know when they 
fit.’ Coming again into the room, very soon after, 
he was surprised to find the map complete. He felt 
like saying, as Isaac to Jacob, when the latter re- 
turned with the venison, ‘‘ How is it that thou hast 
found it so quickly, my son?” ‘* Why. father,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ there was a man printed on the back, 
and we saw where the feet, the eyes, the arms, and 
the rest of the body, came, and so it was easy to 
watch it and fit allin.” Christ is the central figure 
of the Bible and of salvation. If we keep the eye of 
our faith on him, we shall walk safely the way to 
heaven. 

New York City. 
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sa ND MULTITUDE 
A AGAINST THEM.” — Only lately I was more 
than an interested spectator of the rising of 
a multitude against a preacher who, it was said, pro- 
claimed that ‘‘any one who drinks intoxicating 
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liquor is worse than a thief.’’ Two of the masters in 
the trade of intoxicants led the way, and, with a 
great show of indignation, shouted that the leadin 
men in both church and state took stimulants, an 
that such a statement evidently compromised their 
exalted character. Each time the temperance worker 
attempted to explain he was shouted down, and his 
voice could not be heard. The character of good 
men was at stake, but not a word about their sinful 
trade! 

How like the masters of that damsel who would 
say nothing about the ‘‘ hope of their gains,” which 
was gone, but discoursed touching the interest of 
public order. In due course, however, it transpired 
that what our temperance reformer had said was 
this: ‘‘A habitual drunkard, who saddles society 
with the maintenance of his family, is worse than a 
thief.” ‘ 

‘*THE MAGISTRATES RENT THEIR GARMENTS OFF 
Trem.’ —The Arabic implies that the apostles’ clothes 
were torn, and this agrees with present-day customs, 
for last summer the wafur (watchman), a town offi- 
cial, stripped two youths almost naked, and would 
have beaten them with his stick but for the inter- 
—- of my husband (who was the party injured 

y their conduct). 

‘*COMMANDED TO Beat THeM.”—The beating of 
prisoners with rods, and the succumbing of some of 
them under the lash, are sights still distinct in the 
memories of the older living inhabitants of Mt. Leba- 
non. The accused were beaten to make them confess 
their guilt; in fact, they were tortured to make them 
give evidence against themselves. 

Those familiar with such scenes tell me that it was 
possible for prisoners or their friends to make a 
secret arrangement with the lictors to let the prison- 
ers secretly protect their bodies with many thick- 
nesses of heavy cloth under their clothes, in which 
case the beaten would not be hurt so much, Could 
the suspicion of such underhand arrangement have 
led to the custom of pretors stripping prisoners 
before beating ? ° 

‘*AND HE TOOK THEM THE SAME 
NIGHT, AND WASHED THEIR STRIPES. AND HE 
BROUGHT THEM UP INTO HIS House, AND Set Foop 
BEFORE THEM.”—Probably no sane jailer in America 
would risk taking prisoners, and entertaining them in 
his house; but prison officials in the East either have 
or usurp discretionary powers, sometimes to the ad- 
vantage of their prisoners, as in the case of Joseph, 
and sometimes otherwise. 

Scuweir, Mt. LEBanon, Syria. 


* 


The fear of loss of gain accounts for much force- 
ful loathing of the gospel. 


Hour OF THE 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss. D.D. 


ND the multitude rose up together against them 
(v. 22). I have this to say from personal ex- 
perience : Beware of a crowd assembled for any 
questionable purpose. You think you can control 
yourself, but you do not know what it is to have the 
wills of ten, or a hundred, or a thousand, other people 
vibrating through yours, until you have felt it. 
‘*Unlike a million tigers, a million men are more 
than a million times one,” said Coleridge. That is 
the danger in all mobs. Every man is the cell of a 
battery generating electricity a little different from 
every other man's. By and by they all get to bubbling 
like hot water, and all ‘‘ rise up together.”” I've found 
that out, to my sorrow, in my school days. Many a 
scrape was I drawn into by a crowd that I never in 
the world should have fallen into alone. And you 
may take the word of some one who has kept his eyes 
open, that, ouf of that wretched mob which attacked 
those innocent disciples of Jesus, there was many a 
man who hated himself the rest of his life for not 
having kept out of the crowd when he saw it gath- 
ering. 

Made their feet fast in the stocks (v. 24). What- 
ever other mistake you make, do not be guilty of 
the antiquated blunder that you can restrain or ex- 
tinguish an idea by imprisoning its exponent, and 
fastening his feet in the stocks, It is like trying to 
destroy a perfume by treading on a rose, or the juice 
of the grape by squeezing it in a wine-press. Ideas 
escape out of the brain like doves out of windows. 
They pass through prison doors as Jesus entered that 
room where his disciples were assembled. Nothing 
can destroy ideas but other ideas. Men ought to be 
inpriacned for breaking laws, but not with any hope 
of suppressing their opinions. 

Pau/ and Silas were praying and singing hymns 
(v. 25). Some of the happiest and most useful people 
in the world have been the inmates of dungeons. 
Sir Thomas More was as cheerful in his prison as in 
his beautiful home at Chelsea. John Bunyan turned 
his jail into a sanctuary. Both of them adopted the 
same scheme as the apostle,—praying to God and 
singing hymns. Now, say what you will, that is 
God's method of changing sorrow into joy. And it 
is a very good method indeed. It looks silly to some 
people, and inadequate to others, but so would it look 
silly to say that the way to turn an acorn into an oak 
was to stick it in a dark hole 1n the ground, to one who 
had never tried it, or that the way to move a heavy 
freight train was to build a fire under a tank of water. 
All God’s great schemes look so simple—until tested! 
If you don't believe in this way of turning ‘‘ mourn- 
ing into the oil of gladness,” why—try it. Put up a 
little prayer to God. Sing out, in a loud, clear voice, 
acheerful hymn. I always make little Bill whistle, 
or smile, or sing, when he is cross, and it’s wonderful 
how soon he gets pleasant. 

And suddenly there was a great earthquake 
(v. 26). There were any number of things that those 
silly magistrates did not reckon on when they tried 
to suppress the doctrines of Jesus by violence. In 
the first place, there were the ideas themselves, as 
we have already seen. But in the second place, 
there were the invisible powers of the unseen world. 
There was the providence of God. There was God 
nimself, Who could have reckoned on an earth- 
quake coming just at a time to upset their kettle of 
fish ! Benedict Arnold did not reckon on Major 
André's getting captured. The murderer of Lincoln 
did not reckon on catching his spurs in the drapery 
of the box. There is always this undiscoverable 
and uncontrollable element to be dealt with in trying 
to beat Nature. There is always infinity and eter- 
nity, as well as space and time. There are earth- 
quakes as well as prison bars. 

Sirs, what must 1 do to be saved? (vy. 30.) I sup- 
pose that no other idea dawns on the mind of the 
average man or woman, boy or girl, with such abso- 
lute unexpectedness and amazement as the idea that 
he has to be saved at all. Probably it had never 
eccurred to this jailer that there was any danger. 
‘*Me? Save me? What am I to be saved from?” 
What we come to see at last is that we need to be 
saved from ourselves. The material of our destruc- 
tion is all stored in our own natures. We bring it 
with us when we come into being. How strange it 
seems to a little girl that her vanity can destroy her! 
How strange to a little boy that a quick temper can 
be his ruin! We are all of us as full of combustibles 
as a fireworks store at Fourth-of-July time. 

Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house (v.31). It is as incredible 
to men that they can be saved from self-ruin by faith 
in Jesus Christ as that they can be saved from ennui 
and despair by prayer and singing. It is only an- 
other proof that you cannot tell the value of God's 
methods by reason, but only by experiment. The 
test of the pudding is in the taste, and not the logic, 
of the eater. No man who follows Jesus Christ can 
be lost any more than the mariner who steers by the 
north star 

He... washed their stripes (v. 33). The love of 
Jesus will impel men to deeds of mercy by a spir- 
itual necessity as great as the physical necessity of 
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the uncoiling spring, or the expanding steam, or the 
growing life. Let us settle this matter, and have 
done with it. If we do not. perform the ministry of 
Jesus, we are not his disciples. ‘‘Service was as 
inevitable an expression of the spirit of the Master as 
tyranny was of the spirit of Pharaoh or cruelty of 
Caligula. The love of Jesus prompts men to wash 
the stripes of the wounded and dry the tears of the 
sorrowful by the same psychological necessity as the 
love of a little child impels its loving mother to bathe 
it, and feed it, and clothe it. - 
CincinnatTI, O. 
“ 


The value of evidence depends on the virtue of the 
witness. 
Se 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


T IS dark. I hear a duet ringing out in the dark- 
ness. Who is it that is singing? Where are 
these two men? Why are they there? What is 

the state of the backs of these two men? How are 
their feet fastened ? Now the whole prison is shaking. 
What has caused this ? What happened to the chains 
of the prisoners? What happened to the prison- 
doors? Now look at the jailer. What is he doin 

with his sword ? Why does he want to kill himself ? 

What does Paul now say? Who is that person on 
his knees before Pauland Silas ? What is he asking? 
What reply does Paul make? Then what does the 
jailer do? When in his house, what do Paul and 
Silas talk about first? Then what takes place? 
After that, what does the jailer do? Then what fur- 
ther is done? Then, at last, why was there such joy 
in the house of the jailer ? 

Now see how the actions of this jailer illustrate the 
fundamental principles of the Christian life. What 
was it that he did first? He Believed in the Lord. 
Yes, this is always the first step in the upward life. 
Put that down. Then it seems as though he must 
have realized that he was no longer his own, but 
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belonged 1» the Lord in whom he believed. So he 
Belonged to the Lord. Put that down. Now did 
he do anything to prove that his faith was genuine ? 
Yes, he served the servants of this Lord, even though 
he knew it would be to his temporal disadvantage to 
do so. So we find that he Battled for the Lord. 
Put that down. But this is the beginning and mid- 
dle and end of all true Christian life. Have you 
begun this life; and, if so, are you battling for your 
Master ? 





ELIEVE IN THE 
ELONG TO 
ATTLE FOR LORD 
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No good cause was ever yet beaten by the beating 


of its servants. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '"’) 
** When morning gilds the skies."’ 
‘** Just as I am, without one plea."’ 
** Rock of ages, cleft for me."’ (174 : 43-48. 248 : 1-6.) 
‘I heard the voice of Jesus say."’ Psalm 2: 1-8. 
‘**Sun of my soui, thou Saviour dear."’ (2: 1-4. 3: 1-4.) 
rr : A , ” Psalm 63 : 1-8. 
I was a wandering sheep. . 
y a (252: 1-5. 124: I-3.) 
** I lay my sins on Jesus. 


Psalm 40 : 1-5. 
** My hope is built on nothing less."’ (54: 1-3. 84: 1-3.) 


Psalm 145 : 1-8. 
(216: 1-6, 310: 1-5.) 
Psalm 119 : 57-64. 


The International Home Readings are on the first page 
. of The Surday School Times. 
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The feeblest voice that can reach heaven can 
make earth tremble. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A sketch of the life and work of Mrs. Bryner, the State 
Primary Field Worker of Illinois, appeared in last 
week’s issue of The Sunday School Times. She be- 
gins this week her regular articles on the International 
Lessons for primary teachers. 


Nores TO THE TEACHER. 


1, These suggestions are prepared with reference 
to teaching the main primary class (six to ten years 
old) rather than the little beginners (those under six). 
It is hoped that teachers of all children under ten years 
old may select and adapt some of these thoughts. 

2. A simple cloth map can easily be prepared, indi- 
cating Paul’s journeys by different colored narrow rib- 
bons (orange, red, blue, green), sewing buttons wher- 
ever he preached. Your Bible map indicates journeys. 
The Sunday School Times Company’s Chart of Paul’s 
Journeyings is admirable (20 cents). Another way is 
to paste on cheese-cloth the map from the picture 
roll. Bind the edges, and prepare as above. 

3. Indicate on board, as needed, Lydia’s home, the 
river side, the prison, and jailer’s house. 

4. Our quarter begins with the text, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” It closes 
with “ By grace are ye saved through faith” (believ- 
ing). The intermediate lessons suggest Christian 
growth. Emphasize the need of children to be saved 
and to grow. 


INTRODUCTION (see note 1). 


OW many of you have taken a journey? Nearly 
all. Tell me some of the reasons why people 
travel,—to visit relatives or friends, to move to 

a different town. Many travel to see the country. 
Some men travel so much we call them traveling 
men. Some of your own fathers often go away to 
Sell Goods. (Write it plainly on blackboard.) What 
do they sell? Shoes, candy, toys, groceries. 

If we rubout both S’s, begin with a 7, and add 
the word News, we have (children read) Tell Good 
News. 

Do you know, children, what we call a man or 
woman who travels nearly all the time to Tell Good 
News about Jesus? Miss Ellen Stone wasone. Yes, 
A Missionary. (Write at top of board.) 


A Brier Review. 


For several months we have studied about different 
journeys. Who traveled from Egypt to the promised 


land to find a new home? How long did they jour- 
ney? Who was their leader? After Moses died, 
what brave man led in their journeys to conquer 
the promised land? (Joshua.) Then we learned how 
Samuel’s parents took him on a journey to live with 
Eli. When Samuel grew to be a man, he traveled 
all over his country to teach his people. 

Best of all, we learned how the dear baby Jesus 
came from heaven to earth, to grow to be a man, to 
teach all people how to be better. When he went 
back to heaven, he said, ‘‘ Go, Tell Good News to all 
nations.” 

Tue Lesson ITSELF. 


For a long time now we are to study about a good 
man who traveled many years to Tell Good News. 
Some of you remember his name, for a year ago we 
learned about the beginning of his journeys. (Write 
Paul on board, and read what he was.) 

Review how the Christians at Antioch chose two 
best men, Paul and Barnabas, to carry the Good 
News. They visited Cyprus (Barnabas’s former 
home), then several towns farther away, and re- 
turned to Antioch (see note 2). On the next trip 
Paul took Silas, visited some of the same places, then 
went farther, till he heard 


‘*A cry from Macedonia, ‘Come and help us, 
- The light of the gospel bring,—oh, come.’ ”’ 


So Paul and his friends went in a ship. and soon 
came to Philippi, and stayed there several days. 
(Write name on board, and continue ribbon on map.) 
When the sabbath came, they walked out of the city 
to the river side, where some women met for prayer 
and worship. Paul told them the Good News, and 
some believed. Lydia invited them to stay in her 
home (see note 3). 

Many times they went to this place of prayer, and 
often saw a r half-crazy girl who told fortunes. 
She often followed Paul and his friends, calling out 
(read from Bible verse 17). Paul felt sorry for her, 
and asked Jesus to make her well. (Read verse 18.) 
When her masters saw she couldn't make any more 
money for them, they were very angry with Paul and 
Silas, and brought them before the rulers, saying they 
were making trouble in theircity. Without stopping 
to find out what the matter was, the ruler told the 
men to take Paul and Silas away, give them a hard 
whipping, and put them in prison, telling the jailer 
to take care of them safely. (Read verses 19-24.) 

The jailer put them roughly into the darkest inside 
prison, and fastened their feet in some holes in a 
board, so that they couldn't move. Their poor backs 
ached and smarted from the whipping, and they 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 4 


‘ould not sleep. At midnight the other prisoners 
1eard a sound coming from that cell. What do you 
chink it was? Crying? No,indeed. Listen to what 
God’s Word says. (Read verse 25.) You see, the 
prisoners were awake, and heard them singing and 
praying. Then such a wonderful thing happened ! 
(Read impressively verses 26-30.) 

Children, when do people want to Be Saved? 
Yes, when they know they are in danger. 

Years ago, a little boy was playing in his yard, 
and stepped on some boards that covered an old well. 
The boards broke, and down he went into the deep 
hole, into some sticky mud. He was not hurt much, 
but he couldn’t get out. So he called and cried, but no 
one heard. After a while his mother missed him, 
and went to look for him. She saw the broken 
boards, so she called, and he answered. She told 
him to be brave while she hurried to bring his- father 
to get him out. When his father came, he tied a 
strong stick to a stout rope, and told his boy to hold 
on tight, and he would save him. Do you think that 
boy believed his father could save him? Of course 
he did, and pretty soon he stood safely on the ground, 
but oh, so dirty! When he saw himself, he cried. 
His mother told him not tocry,—she could change his 
clothes, and wash him, and he would be clean again. 
So he believed her too. How glad everybody was 
that he was safe ! 

Now, when the jailer asked Paul, ‘‘ What must I 
do to be saved?” Paul said, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”” (Complete the 
blackboard outline.) Just as the mother changed the 
boy's clothes, and washed him clean, Jesus changed 
the jailer’s heart, and washed his sins away. 

We know his heart was changed, because he wanted 
to do something kind for Paul and Silas right away. 
At first he had been so rough, when he thrust them 
into prison. Now, at midnight, after Jesus saved 
him, he brought some water, washed their poor backs, 
took them to his own home, gave them something to 
eat, and then had Paul Tell the Good News to him 
and everybody in his house. er were all so glad! 
They believed and were saved. The Bible says they 
rejoiced. 

As soon as it was day, the ruler sent word to let 
them go. (Read first clause of verse 40.). So they 
went out of the prison to Lydia’s house. 

Are children old enough to believe and be saved ? 
Yes, we often say, ‘‘I believe in God, the Father 
almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord.” 

If we believe Jesus, we shall be saved from doing 
sin. (Close with short prayer.) 





A MISSIONARY 
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(See Note 4.) 
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Songs in the night bring the morn to the heart. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS quarter's lessons include practically the 
whole of Paul’s missionary labors in Europe, 
except those in Rome. Trace his second and 

third journeys on the map, and point out the cities 
where he preached,—Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus. The time was five to six 
years. 

Find out by questions what your pupils know of 
Paul before he came into Europe, and see that they 
have a clear idea of his character, purpose, and work. 
Show them how he came to leave Asia (Acts 16: 
6-10), and how he began his mission at Philippi (vs. 
11-15). We find him living at Lydia’s house. Silas 
is with him there; Timothy, and probably Luke, who 
appears to have joined them at Troas (vs. 11, 15). 

he lesson story begins with : 

1. The Missionaries Arrested and Imprisoned (vs. 
16-24). Show how, as they were going daily to the 
prayer place of the Jews (v. 13), a girl used to meet 
them and call out their mission (v.17). Tell your 

upils who she was (v. 16), and how she probably 
earned the business of the missionaries. Illustrate 
her trade, and its value to the syndicate that owned 
her, by comparing it with clairvoyants and fortune- 
tellers of our time. Explain why and how Paul 
brought the girl to her right mind. Show why this 
act aroused her owners to organized opposition to 
the preachers. hose who are willing to destroy 
the manhood or womanhood of others to get money 
always oppose Christianity, for it sets a higher value 
on manhood than on any other treasure, and protests 
against the prostitution of manhood for money. 
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These traders in human life seized Paul and Silas, 
dragged them before the magistrates, claimed to 
be public-spirited Romans, protecting their beloved 
country from foreign Jews who were subverting its 
laws. Saloon-keepers and other immoral traders often 
claim to defend the liberty of their customers against 
the interference of Christian bigots. The mob spurred 
on the magistrates, who, without waiting to investi- 
gate, tore the clothes from the missionaries, scourged 
them brutally, and threw them into prison. 

2. The Missionaries Delivered (vs. 25, 26). The 
jailer sympathized with the crowd, and made the 
prisoners as miserable as he could. But he never 
had had such prisoners before. Those in whom the 
spirit of God abides cannot be wholly crushed. Only 
love and trust in him can bring songs out of misery, 
and such songs strangely touch the heart. Some- 
thing else unusual happened in connection with the 
midnight singing. With a trembling of the prison 
to its foundations, the doors flew open, the stocks fell 
apart, and the chains dropped off from the prisoners. 
Show your pupils that unexpected deliverance often 
comes to those who have fallen into distress in serv- 
ing God, 

3. The Missionaries Preaching (vs. 27-34). They 
had gone to Europe to look for a chance to tell the 
story of Christ to Gentiles. Their arrest and im- 
prisonment brought to them the first one of these, 
the jailer, and they never had a more attentive lis- 
tener. Great must have been his astonishment when, 
as he was about to kill himself because he thought 
he had lost his prisoners, he heard Paul saying,‘ We 
are all here.’’ These men, who he knew had been 
preaching salvation, had saved his life by refusing 
to.escape. He fell at their feet, and besought them 
to tell him of that other salvation. Show that Paul 
got in the prison what he went to Philippi to get, 
and that*he welcomed the suffering that brought him 
success. 

4. The Missionaries Set Free (vs. 34-40). They 
knew they were right. That makes men patient to 
endure and brave to defend themselves. The magis- 
trates were convicted of breaking their own laws, 
but the missionaries would not complain of them. 
They only insisted on having their own rights recog- 
nized, and, having secured that, they harbored no 
thoughts of revenge. Show that we have the same 
gospel to preach, and must preach it in the same 
spirit if we would have it believed. 

5. The Missionaries’ Reward. They got an au- 
dience by their suffering. They won the loyal love 
of the jailer and his household, which, with Lydia 
and her household, made the beginnings of a Chris- 
tian church. They were asked by the magistrates to 
leave the city, and soon did so, But they left much 
of their hearts there. To no other people did Paul 
send a more tender letter than to the Philippians. 
Read Philippians 4: 14-18. Strong .and lasting ties 
are made by such preaching under so great trials. 
Impress the lesson of the rich rewards that come 
from suffering for Christ’s sake, in behalf of others, 
to bring them to him. It costs more to make noble 
men and women than anything else, but it is worth 
all it costs. 

Suggestive Questions 


1, Christian Missionaries in Conflict with Heathen 
Society. Why did Paul and his associates go to Phi- 
lippi? (v. 10.) Why were they arrested there ? (v. 19.) 
What charge was made against them ? (vs. 20, 21.) 
What truth was in the charge? How do Christian 
missionaries condict with the people to whom they 
go, and who are most offended at them ? 

2. The Door Opened for the Entrance of the Gospel, 
What attracted the attention of the jailer to the 
prisoners ? (v. 25.) What made him eager to listen 
to them ? (v. 28.) What did they. preach ? (vs. 31, 32.) 
With what effect ? (vs. 33, 34.) Why are missionaries 
willing to suffer as many have lately suffered in 
China? 

3. The Rewards of Missionary Labors and Trials. 
What satisfaction did they find in the prison? (v. 34.) 
What in the magistrates ? (vs. 38, 39.) What in their 
converts ?(v. 40; Phil. 1: 7.) What is the result of 
persecution endured in the spirit of Christ? (Phil. 
I ; 12-14.) 

Boston. 


~ 
The prison may make a good pulpit. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Beginnings of Paul’s Second 
Missionary Tour 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 15: 36 to 16: 40). 
{For each member of the Bible Ciass.] 

As a preliminary to the interesting series of studies 
now about to be entered upon, we may profitably re- 
call the significant episodes of the first evangelizing 
tour and of the council at Jerusalem which was its 
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outcome. In a way which seems to have been quite 
unanticipated by any one, Paul and Barnabas were 
introduced to the lower Phrygio-Galatic region, in 
which were the cities of Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, and enabled to become assured both that 
the Jews, as aclass, would not receive the teaching 
that salvation was made free to all who would believe 
on Jesus as the Christ, and that the Gentiles, asa 
class, would receive it gladly and with increasing 
faith. They organized churches on a basis which 
admitted those of non-Jewish descent, and then re- 
turned to Antioch in Syria. where their experiences 
were received with approving joy. Paul and Barna- 
bas now had no question that the new faith was for 
all mankind and without restriction; but the church 
at Jerusalem harbored not a few who held and argued 
that all believers of non-Jewish birth should be cir- 
cumcised. Their contention led to the great Council 
at Jerusalem, which resulted in 2 compromise, ac- 
ceded to all the more readily because, as Bartlet sug- 
gests, they expected Jesus soon to return in royal 
power and majesty to settle everything. With Judas 
and Silas, the representateves of the council, Paul 
and Barnabas returned to Antioch. 

Paul could not long remain there. He longed to 
meet again his loyal converts. He differed with 
Barnabas in regard to the wisdom of taking Mark 
with them again. Unable to agree, these two great 
missionaries separated, each going his own way. 

Paul did not err in his choice of Silas, whose tact- 
fulness, breadth of view, and readiness to exchange 
Jerusalem for Antioch, revealed him as a helpful 
comrade. Paul further showed his good judgment 
by adding Timothy to the party, and by anticipating 
all possible criticisms from lows regarding him. This 
robust common sense was a Pauline trait. 

The companions went through the familiar region 
(which they had doubtless seache® by the most direct 
route over the mountains), revisiting the churches 
and encouraging them. Where was Paul bent on go- 
ing-from there? The Scripture sentences point toa 
divine driving along, ‘‘ against Paul’s own judgment 
and intention, to Troas"’ (Ramsay). Here Paul saw 
the Macedonian vision, which he rightly felt to be 
God's call to him to enter that country. The work 
at Philippi followed. The story is graphic: The 
sabbath preaching at the river side, the conversion 
of Lydia, the cure of the ventriloquist, the mob, the 
outrage, the deliverance, the conversion of the 
jailer, and the honorable settlement of the affair. 
Pau] begins to live before our eyes. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professur Sanders has prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent 
stamp by ‘The Sunday School Times CGo., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila. 

Concerning Philippi, see any dictionary of the 
Bible, especially the article by Turner in the Hast- 
ings Dictionary (Vol. III). amsay, ‘St. Paul the 
Traveller (175-182, 194-226), and Bartlet, ‘* Apostolic 
Age” (92-100), are extremely helpful to the student 
or teacher. Any one of the standard lives of Paul 
will repay consultation. 


III. Questions FoR StuDY AND Discussion, 

(‘To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the elass.] 

1. The Outcome of the First Missionary Journey. 
(1.) What had it proved as regards the membership 
of the Christian Church? (2.) What, consequently, 
was the natural ambition of such a one as Paul ? 

2. The Interval at Antioch. (3.) How long a time 
may ‘‘after some days” cover? (4.) Was the dif- 
ference between Barnabas and Paul, which resulted 
in their separation, a good thing, on the whole, for 
Christianity, or not? 

3. Pauls New Associates. (5.) Why was Silas a 
first-rate companion for Paul? (6.) Was Paul’s choice 
of Timothy a mistaken one? 

4. Divine Guidance to Troas. (7.) Show that 
Paul regarded himself, according to the narrator, as 
deliberately prevented from going in either of two 
natural directions, and as being driven to Troas. 

5. The Macedonian Vision. (8.) Is Ramsay's idea 
tenable, that Paul met Luke in Troas, talked with 
him about the countries beyond the Aigean Sea, and 
that Luke himself was the beckoning Macedonian ? 

6. At Philippi. (9.) Which of the five experiences 
at Philippi meant the most for Paul? (10.) Why did 
he care to assert his Roman citizenship at this time, 
and not before ? 


IV. Some LEeEapiInc TuHovuGuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


One may be profoundly grateful when divine 
guidance is made as plain to him as it was to Paul. 

Even when about the Lord’s work, Paul was care- 
ful—and doubly so—to have the strongest and most 
reliable associates. 

Paul could endure stripes with meekness, but 
could also claim his rightful place like a prince. 

Yate UNIVERSITY. 

* 


Patience is the only defense against passion. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, December 20, 190 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘ second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


“ 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate. addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per yeas. 





One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, pereyear. 
b 


. oO free co addi- 
Free Copies jisnai will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 | 
cent rate. 
< 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs CoO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550 
Winter Tourist Tickets oe Mow on. 
Sale via Southern Railway 
To all the principal winter resorts at very 
The resorts of the South, South- | 
east, and Southwest; also Cuba, California, | 


low rates. 


and Mexico offer many inducements to the | 
tourist. ; 

Some prominent resorts are St. Augustine, 
Palm Beach, Miami, Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Port Tampa, Brunswick, Savannah, Thomas- 
ville, Charleston, Columbia, Aiken, Augusta, 
Pinehurst, Camden, Summerville, Asheville, 
‘*The Land of the Sky,’’ and 
** Sapphire Country.”’ 

Tickets on sale up to and including April 
30, 1903, limited to return until May 31, 
1903. Stop-overs allowed at important points. 


Hot Springs, 


Through sleeping-cars of the highest stan- 
dard between principal cities and resorts. 
Dining-car service unexcelled. 

Write for a copy of ‘* Winter Homes in a 
Summer Land.”’ 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger | 
Agent, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will | 
be pleased to furnish all information, 
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“[PROmAS JEFFERSON spoke of 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VA., 
as “the most sublime of Na- 
ture’s works,” and it is justly claimed 
for LURAY CAVERNS that they 
are the most wonderful and beautiful 
caverns in the world. Both of these 
great nature wonders are on the 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY divis- 
ion of the NORFOLK & WESTERN 
RAILWAY, and quickly reached by 
double daily train service and through 
sleeping-cars from the East and the 
South. All through tickets are good 
to stop off at Luray Caverns and Na- 
tural Bridge, Va. Call on or address 
any agent of the N. & W. R’y, or 
W. B. Bevill, G.P. A., Roanoke, Va. 








You often want to look over the Sunday- 
school lesson just at the very time when you 
haven't a Bible or a lesson-paper at hand. 
Better have our pocket Edition of the Inter- 
national Lessons with you. 25 cents, cloth ; 
so cents, leather. Fifty-two blank pages for 
notes 
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Shine ¢ comes quick—looks best and lasts lengeet-abuune was 
and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 











IN DIVIDUAL 
Communion Cup 


vonntecmanna COMMUNION OUTFIT co., ‘Set 23, Rochester, N. Y. 





Arnold's Chart of | 
Paul’s Journeypings 


Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


laces routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 


outline maps. 


Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 


work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 

The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. It is 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth 
covers, stamped in gold. When folded within its covers, it 
measures 64% by 34% inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 
ing in compact form the very informa- 


tion which every student and teacher 
of the Bible needs to have right at 
hand in the study of Paul’s life. 


The Sunday School Times 





SEND FOR OUR . FREE B BOOK 


we do you permit a custom at the com- 
uni - table which you would not tolerate 
n your own home? We will send a 

list of over 1500 churches where our 
woe Communion Cups are 


Price, 20 cents 
For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


103i Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





rial outfit free to any church, 

















LOW RATES 


via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway 


° One-Way Colonist Tickets 


On the first and third Tuesday of each 
month, until April 30, 1903, one-way 
second-class Colonist ‘Tickets will be sold 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway from Chicago to points in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Eastern Coiorado, Texas, Oklahoma, In- 
dian Territory, and Southwestern Mis- 
souri, at about one-half regular rates. 


Round-Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 

During the same period round-trip 
Homeseekers’ excursion tickets will be 
sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway on the first and third Tues- 
day of each month, good to return within 
21 days from date of sale, to many points 
in Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and other western and south- 
— States. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address any of the passen- 
ger representatives of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railway, or F. A. 
MILLER, Gen. Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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Individual Communion Service | 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


Write for particulars. Geo. H. Springer, Mgr. 
256 “aid ose Washington St., ton, ‘Mass. 


THE, GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


he most oe rfect, highest class bells in the ei 
Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.¥. 











ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Bait and basreertis 


Hy ree 





Pillus, 


ROP AS, 
"Yorks 


&., New Yorks 





School Pura. Wks., 
- 19th St., New York 


LANTERN ‘SLIDES OF 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


And man subjects. 
STEREO ICONS © and Oil 
Lanterns, Catalogues free. 


WILLIAM H. RAU 


Office: 1324 Chestnut Street , . 
Studio : 238-240 South Camac St. } Philadelphia 




















America’s Winter Resorts 07°27 St 4riee samse Soong H- Daniels, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





January 4, 1903. How to get a Fresh 
Start. Eph. 4: 22-32. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—A penitent heart (Matt. 3 : 5-12). 
TUES.—Confessing lips (Matt. 16 : 15-19). 
WED.—A renewed spirit (Psa. 51 : 1-10). 
THURS.—An enlarged faith (Luke 17 : 1-6). 
FRI.—A forward look (Phil. 3 : 8-14). 
SAT.—A persevering habit (Gal. 6 : 6-10). 





| certain days. 








Some old things we need to let go. 
Some things in which we need to be renewed. 
Some examples and helps for doing this. 


ROM one point of view one time is 
as good as any other time, and 
there is no reason why the first of 

| the year should be any more a day for 
new purposes and a fresh start than the 
first of February. What it is right to 
do, we ought to do, no matter whether 
the day is specially marked chronogically 
or not. And, as a matter of fact, neither 
in the passage chosen for this meeting, 
nor anywhere in his appeals, does Paul 
propose that reformation should begin on 
‘‘Now” is the time for 
fresh starts with him. Each moment 
we are to begin anew, and live a better 
life. 


But we do have our chronologies, and 
nothing will ever break us of the habit 
of setting off certain days as of special 
significance, as though they marked 
more distinct or important transitions of 
life. And to this extent the habit is 
useful. It lifts us now and then above 
the common level of life, and shows us 
a higher level, and summons us to live 
on that. This is what the New Year's 
summons does. It calls us from the old, 
and all that ought to be left behind in 
it, to the new, and all the better things 
it has in store. 


% 
Paul has delightfully summary ways 
of speech. He puts in one phrase what 
we ought to leave behind,—‘‘the old 
man,” and in another what we ought to 
put on for the future,—‘‘ the new man.’ 
And he indicates how’ this is to be done, 


| —by being renewed in the spirit of our 


minds. 


‘The old man.” That included five 
things that Paul sets forth one by one, 
and aiso one of these with some more 
which he crowds into one bad company 
afterwards. It is very significant and , 
characteristic that Paul sets first in the’ 
of bad pre-eminence, falsehood. 

e hates that more than anything else, 
|; and it is the chief quality and sign of 
‘*the old man.”” Beware of falsehood in 
the new year. When it draws near, 
know that the old man is protesting 
against being left behind. And it is 
equally interesting to note the ground of 
objection to falsehood which Paul pre- 
sents, and the ground of appeal for 
truth. ‘‘We are members one of an- 
other.” There is truth here which we 
cannot exhaust. Falsehood is a sort 
of internal anarchy. It is as though 
in the body the hands plucked out the 
eyes. Out of such evil all other evil 
may easily flow. And the vile and spite- 
ful kind of malice may well close the 
list. Let us have done with all these 
things. 





b 
‘““‘The new man.” He also is five 
things,—righteousnes, holiness of heart, 
kindness, tenderheartedness, forgive- 
ness. What simple, homely virtues! 
How they would wear! Whoever has 
them will never need to complain that life 
| is uninteresting, or that he is left alone. 
‘* Be good, and you will be lonesome,” is 
|so-humorous because it is so untrue. 
| The human heart instinctively laughs 
= this contradiction of,one of its most 

unassailable instincts. 








you now see clung to you in 1902? Be 


| How much of the old man of rgo1 can 
careful not to let him live on into 1903. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 4 


WILDE’S 
BIBLE 
PICTURES 


Our pictures are conceded to be the most satis- 
factory issued, from every standpoint. We have 
spared neither money nor labor to procure the 
finest possible subjects, and then these have 
been reproduced with extreme care. We are 
constantly adding to our list new subjects, many 
of which can be used in connection with the 
International or any special series of Sunday- 
school lessons. 





Pri cent each postpate Send for 
- & -4 giving full of pictures. (No 
orders than ten Sancapas rece. ) 


Size of cards, 6 x 8 inches. 

Note: We also sell Wilde’s Bible Pictures 
mounted on heavy gra: mas, 7x9 inches, beveled 
edges, 5 cents each 00 per 100; plain edges, 
4 cents each, lots of }5 or more, 3 cents. Postage 
at the rate of % cents each. Picture catalog free. 


Co 


our new set of pictures, consists of repro- 
p of the masterpieces of both ancientand 
modern masters. This series of pictures is far 
in advance of anything which has ever been 
brought before the public, for not only are they 
reproductions in form, but even the very color- 
ings of the maste jeces themselves are repro- 
duced & all their richness and beauty. 
From time to time the appended list will be 
enlarged. 
The sine of the card is stout 7x10 inches. 
h picture is enclosed in a neat portfolio. 
Price of the Colorgraph is 35c. ea., postpaid. 
MADONNA DEL GRAN DUCA. By Reohedt 
ST. CECILIA . By Raphael 
MADONNA OF “THE CHAIR B Raphael 
MARY’S VISIT To ELIZABETH. ” By lbertinelli 


CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN ay Sooes 
MADONNA AND CHILD ° 'y Murillo 
ST. ALY OF PADUA | . Arent Murillo 
HOLY FAMIL del Sarto 


Raphael’s Cartoons 


These seven cartoons are in South Kensington 
Museum, London. They illustrate scenes in the 
lives of St. Paul and St. Peter. Ever since these 
magnificent designs were rescued by Rubens and 
restored to the art world, a special interest has 
been felt in them, because they are believed to 
be entirely the work of Raphael's own hands. 

We take pleasure in offering fine reproductions 
of these cartoons, each printed on heavy plate 

per, 7x9 inches in size, and accompanied b 
an able description; all being enclosed in a clo’ 
portfolio. Price, 56 cents, postpaid, 


Ww. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Chicago 











The Bible For the Sunday School. 
Nelson’s 
Sunday-School 
Scholar’s Bible 


With practical helps and a 
new Bible catechism speci- 
ally designed for the young. 
Written by prominent Sun- 
day-school workers; edited 
by A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
Ten different styles of type and binding. 


Prices from &&c. to $2.50. 
Inquire of your bookseller, or write for catalogue. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION b Leng. Courses 
to diploma and oe, talog free. ee 
Burton, Pres. lowa C College ‘Oskaloosa 


DON’T 


decide on sates new hymu book for your Sanday 
oo! until you have seen either 


YOUNG. PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 


or GEMS OF SONG, 
new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable pty for examination mailed free 
THE BiGLOW & MAIN C0., New York & Chicago. 


| Print My Own Cards. 


Circu lars, newspaper. Press, 
A size, $18. Money saver. 








Hh i 
ts printing for others. Type-set- 

ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 

log, presses, to fac- 


tory. THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN CONN, 


EV. LOUIS ‘ALBERT 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York City, will accompany a high-class party 
to Europe during July and August, 1903. 
Membership select; all necessary expenses 





included ; programs free ; correspondence in- 
vited 

Apply to Dr. +3 168 West 1osth Street, 
New York City ; R. H. Crunden & Co., 


113 Broadway, blew York RCity, 


w 
$20 4 A VEEK straight s salary and ¢ and expenses 


Poultry Mixtore in country s a $s contract ; 
Min Co - Address, w tom. Monarch 
x 1107, Sorimefiela. Ilinoé: 











| Bibles and leaving their lesson helps at home. 
| Without this, success is very doubtful. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters that are of general in- 
terest. If not answered here, they will be replied to 

rsonally. Address ‘* Marion Lawrance’s Question | 
Box, ” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., | 
| 
| 


| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

When Sunday-school library is used 
very little by members of the school, do you | 
advise giving up the library entirely or ‘ree | 
suscitating'’ it ? 

Resuscitate it. Make it so attractive that 
the scholars will want to patronize it. A | 
well-selected, well-kept library—replenished | 
by adding a book or two at a time at regular | 
intervals—believed in and talked about by 
the superintendent—will be used. See 
Question Box in issue of November 22. | 

How can we best encourage and secure the | 
use of Bibles, instead of lesson papers, during | 
the Sunday-school session ? 

The first step is for the officers and teach- | 
ers to decide that Bibles are to be used, and | 
then set the example by bringing their own 


Make | 
the matter plain to the scholars, and urge | 
their co-operation. Supply Bibles to such | 
as cannot get them. Call for a show of | 
Bibles every Sunday, and commend the faith- 

ful. Make it worth while to bring their | 
Bibles by using them, not only to read the | 
lesson from, but in finding helpful references. 
Many schools honor those classes in which | 
all are present with their Bibles by having | 
them stand, and calling them star classes. 
In some schools the presence of the Bible is 
indicated on the class card. A combination | 


| their mothers’ arms, and their mothers with 


| suggested how interest in practical mission work 
} might be enkindled in the minds and hearts of 


|; some 


of the above plans in part or whole should | 


bring the desired results. It 
patience, and perseverance, but 7¢ pars. 


What appliances, maps, decorations, etc., do 
you consider desirable for the complete equip- 
ment of a room for a young people's Bible 
class of r50 members? 1! hope you can tell me 
where articles can be purchased, and approxi- 
mate cost. 


I would have the class name, class motto, 


takes time, | 
| old man or woman. 
| flowers in 


-and class colors, in a conspicuous place. | 
Also the class picture and the teacher’s pic- | 





tures if you can get them. Likewise the 
pictures of any persons or institutions the 
class may be helping (such as missionaries, 
students, schools, hospitals, etc. )—for a class | 
like this ought to be doing things, and I pre- 
sume it is. A class circulating library is 
good. It goes without saying that there 
should be a good blackboard and a set of 
suitable maps and charts, including, if pos- 
sible, a relief map of Palestine. If there is 
room left there are many appropriate pic- 
tures which would add to the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of your class room. The adver- 
. | tising pages of the Times during this holiday 
season will answer the question as to where 
Sunday-school supplies may be procured. 


Please give your opinion on the value of 
organized Sunday-school work. Can more 
good be accomplished by it? 

(See Question Box in issue of November 
29.) The ‘‘ Organized Sunday-school Work,’’ 


| which practically. began with the Newark 
| convention in 1869, has produced results 


| day-school idea,’’ 


BANKS, D.D., of | 


troduce our | 


which cannot be declared in words or figures. 
It enrolls the largest army that marshals 
under one banner in the land. It has given 
to the world a new conception of the ** Sun- 
and aroused an interest 
never known before, It has planted in the 
workers a noble discontent with many of the 
old ways of doing things, and inspired them 
to seek improvement in every direction. It 
is the faithful exponent of the des¢ in every 
department of Sunday-school work, through 
its thousands of conventions annually, and its 


| almost innumerable army of volunteer work- 


ers. 

It has roused the denominations to vie with 
each other in friendly but vigorous effort 
to surpass—not -vch other, but themselves, 
in Sunday-school work. It has quickened 
pastors, stimulaved superintendents, en- 


| couraged teachers, and translated the Sun- 


day-school so that the church is beginning to 
understand it. It has cheapened the price 


' and raised the quality of Bible lesson com- 





| pounds since my recovery, and am able to do 
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mentary. It has popularized Bible study, | 
revolutionized Sunday -school quabisbctat, 

made the library a living thing, made the 
school a school, and Bible teaching a fine 
art. It has induced thousands of schools to 
keep open the year round which formerly 
closed in the winter. It has perfected house 
visitation, stimulated teacher-training, mag- 
nified the missionary idea, extended the 
Home Department, captured the babies in 


SCHOOL GIRLS. 


"Tis a pretty age—that time 
ina girl’s life when she has alt 
the beauties of womanhood 
without the later lines of care 
— 7 and worry. 

It has driven sectarianism to cover, and 
given the world its best demonstration of 
denominational co-operation. Indirectly it | 
has been instrumental in planting more new 
Sunday-schools in this country than any other 
agency. In short, if the Sunday-school is 
any better or more popular now than in the 
days of our grandfathers it is due very largely 


But here and there even 
among school girls appear pale 
and drawn faces. 

Pale blood is at the bottom 


of the trouble and Scott’s 


to the organized Sunday-school work. The 
approval of God has been upon it. | Emulsion can relieve it 
I was asked for my ‘‘ ofinion.’’ I have | , 


expressed it but mi/d¢/y, basing what I have | , 17 i j 
said not at all on the fact of my official re- Scott's Emulsion brings 


lation to it, but upon thirteen years of obser- | hack the beauty to pale girls 
vation, during which time I have visited, as |  * 
because it is blood food. 


a student of this movement, every state of 
the Union, and nearly every province and 
| territory. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Corrects 
Indigestion 
acidity, heartburn, 
waterbrash ; 
refreshes the 
stomach. 


I. read an article in The Sunday School 
Times, written by a Mrs. Gulick, in which she 





RAWS 
ge 


children. I have a class of eight boys. The 
boys and myself will have a 6mall sum, about 
eight dollars, with which we want to help some 
one in need. Will you kindly suggest how it 

can be given so that the boys will be helped in 
| the giving ? 


in re A 
be SRIAG 
Why not use it to supply lesson papers to | ved by American physicians 
struggling frontier Sunday-school ? "ite tore thas 
Eight dollars will furnish quarterlies to a | = 
| small school for a whole year. Your pastor | 
will tell you who your denominational secre- | 
| taries are, and they will select just such a | 
school for you, and put you in communica- | 
tion with it. Or, that sum would buy a com- 
fortable rocking-chair for some poor, feeble 
Eight dollars will keep 
some sick-room all winter. It 
will procure thirty Bibles or one hundred 
Testaments for free distribution. How about 
an overcoat for some poor boy, or subscrib- 
ing for several children’s magazines or papers | 
to be sent for a year into the children’s ward | 
of a hospital? A little effort will discover 
to you some deserving young man or woman 
trying to get an education, but who must 
stop school before the end of the year for the 
want of eight dollars. Keep your eyes open, 
and you will be led to a good investment. 










SELECT 
NOTES 


is the greatest help to Sunday- 
school teachers towards a cor 
rect understanding of the truth 
as revealed in the International 
Sunday-School Lessons. Dr. 
F. N, Peloubet, the author and 
compiler, is the foremost Bibli- 
cal scholar of the times. His 
exposition is rich in revealing 
the fundamental truths of the 
Word of God. Used by tens 
of thousands of Sunday-school 















Glass of Water 


pest Ser teachers wherever the light of 

People that don't know about food should the Gospel has spread. 
never be allowed to feed persons with weak Price, Cloth, $1.25, Postpaid 
stomachs. For sale by all booksellers 


A little over a year ago a young woman who 
lives in Mercer, Maine, had an attack of scar- 
let fever, and when convalescent was permitted | 
to eat anything she wanted. Indiscriminate 
feeding soon put her back in bed with severe 
stomach trouble and inflammation of the kid- | 
neys. 

‘There I stayed,’ she says, ‘‘ three months, 
with my stomach in such condition that I could 
take only a few teaspoonfuls of milk or beef 
juice at a time. Finally Grape-Nuts was 
brought to my attention, and I asked my doctor 
if I might eat it. He said ‘yes,’ and I com- 
menced at once. 

** The food did me good from the start, and I 
was soon out of bed and entirely recovered 
from the stomach trouble. 














Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


I have gained ten 


all household duties, some days sitting down 
only long enough to eat my meals. I can eat 
anything that one ought to eat, but I still con- 
tinue to eat Grape-Nuts at breakfast and sup- 

















WE OPPER, SUBJECT To PRIOR SALE, 











per, and like it better every day. 

‘**Considering that a year ago I could stand 
only a short time, and that a glass of water 
‘so heavy,’ I am fully satisfied that 


Grape- Nuts has been everything to me 


seemed 
, and my 
return to good health is due solely to it 

‘I have told several friends having nervous 
or stomach trouble what Grape-Nuts did for 
me, and in every case they speak highly of the 
food." Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Fach of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
Write for our latest offering. 


| Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 


Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Compan 


’ 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, —. windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. ‘These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you ftom this reproach. 

















Old Fogy Knew 
Experience Teaches People 


‘*My parents considered coffee simply a 
harmless beverage for old and young, so when 
a mere baby I commenced. to drink it, and 
when I reached womanhood found myself 
troubled with nervousness, headache, and an 
irritable temper, and to obtain relief I drank 
more and more coffee, thus adding fuel to the 
fire. 

“TI grew worse until life was one black night 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Every Bible Reader should have one of the 
Beautiful Photo-Engravings 


of the GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, which we are now 
offering as a special inducement to interest new readers in 


The Biblical World 


This magazine is the only illustrated monthly devoted ex- 
clusively to Bible study, and stands for only the best in the 
field of Biblical literature. 

For a limited time we will send the PHOTO-ENGRAV- 
ING and THE BIBLICAL WORLD for three months for 


Twenty-Five Cents 


The regular subscription price of the magazine is $2.00 a year. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5742 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 











of pain. My nerves were shattered, body 
wrecked with suffering, my stomach gave out 
and utterly refused to digest the most simple 
foods, and finally I lay for weeks starving and 
longing for food, but unable to eat more than 
just enough to keep me alive. 


| 


‘* While in this state, my next-door neighbor 
brought in a fragrant cup that I supposed was | 
some new grade of coffee, and, although I had 
suffered so terribly from its effects, the tempta- 
tion was too strong to resist, and I drank it with 
rejish. I noticed it had a rich agreeable taste, | 
and | drank it without distress. She repeated 
the kindness two or three mornings. 

‘*| began to congratulate myself that it was 
not coffee that hurt me, after all. I was assur- | 


| 
ing my friend of this one day when she aston- | 


ished me by saying that I was not drinking cof- | 
fee, but a pure food drink called Postum Food 
Coffee, made from nourishing grain for build- 
ing up the system and nerves instead of tearing 
them down. 

‘*I then began to drink Postum regularly, 
and to get well slowly but surely. To-day I am 
a strong. hearty woman ; my nervous system is 
entirely rebuilt, and with a reserve force of 
strength in time of need; I sleep well, and 
awake refreshed and feel bright for each day's 
task, with no indigestion or stomach trouble, 
and a good, strong active brain ready for any 
mental strain or toil. There is no doubt on 
earth that coffee nearly killed me. 

‘*A friend of mine was obliged to resign her 
position as school teacher because of extreme . 
nervousness caused by coffee-drinking. I in- 
duced her to use Postum in place of coffee, and 
at the end of four months she began teaching 
again, her nervousness gone, and feeling and 
looking ten years younger; her sallow com- 
plexion having become a beautiful, healthy 
bloom.’" Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. 


Books on the Sunday - 
School by H. Clay Trumbull 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School 

A series of lectures on the origin, mission, methods, and auxiliaries of 
the Sunday-school, forming the Lyman Beecher lectures delivered before 
Yale Divinity School in 1888. It constitutes an historical and systematic 
presentation of the subject in all its phases, to be found nowhere else, and 
entitling it to rank as an authoritative work in its special field. 


A Model Superintendent 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International 
Lesson Committee. It is an object lesson, showing how a pre-eminently 
successful superintendent actually did his work. Asa record of his varied 
activities in the Sunday-school world, it cannot fail to be a most inspiring 
and suggestive book for Sunday-school workers. 


8vo, $2.00 


12mo, $1.25 


Teaching and Teachers samo, $1.25 


This work is probably the most popular hand-book on Sunday-school 
teaching ever issued, over thirty-four thousand copies having been sold to 
the present time. It is a study of the Sunday-school Teacher’s Teaching 
Work, and the other Work of the Sunday-school Teacher. A special charac- 
teristic of the volume is its attempt at completeness in a systematic order, 
with the avoidance of purely technical terms, Its style is eminently read- 
able, and is adapted to the ordinary teacher’s comprehension, while the 
whole structure of the work is based on sound philosophical principles. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Christian Literature Department 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(Lesson for Jan. 4) DECEMBER 20, 1902 


An Open Letter 
to You! 


‘*‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren,""—the lepers of 
Surinam,—“ ye have done it unto me.”’ 
BETHESDA, the Protestant leper home at 
Groote Chatillon, Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 
South America, has sent its missionary director, 
the Rev. Henry T. Weiss and re who are 
devoting their lives to the care of these poor 
lepers, to the United States, in order to appeal 
to the Protestant Christians of this country for 
means to erect additional much needed build- 
ings. The current expenses are met by friends 
in Surinam, Holland, England, and Germany. 
Every dollar, therefore, the Sunday-schools may 
now contribute, will be used exclusively in en- 
larging the home, so that every leper (there are 
,000 in Surinam) who applies can be received. 
he Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, the Rt. 
Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., in forwarding a 
contribution, writes: ‘‘ May I also be permitted 
to express the hope that God's blessing may at- 
tend and crown your praiseworthy efforts in 
behalf of so excellent a charity.” Thus it will 
be seen that the members of all Protestant 
churchés, without exception, have joined hands 


ings of the lepers of Surinam. The leper com- 
mittee in Paramaribo consists of all the Protes- 
tant churches in the colony. Mrs. L. Pigott, 
the wife of the British Consul in Paramaribo, 
spent a week at the leper home, and has pub- 
lished a soul-stirring booklet, WITH THE 
LEPERS IN SURINAM. It will be sent 
to every contributor. You will be delighted to 
read it. Will not every Sunday-school in the 
United States gladly take up ome collection for 
this Christ-like work for which these devoted 
missionaries are giving their lives? Contribu- 
tions to the building fund will be most grate- 
fully acknowledged by 


Rev. HENRY T. WEISS, 
12 Church St. Bethlehem, Pa. 








THE CHILD’S HOUR 


steadily increases in favor with the best teach- 
ers in many of the leading Sunday-schools of 
the country. 

Children are delighted with its beautifully 
illustrated and interesting stories, which are 
carefully written so as to inculcate fright 
thoughts, which encourage proper living. 

* We are always glad to send samples to any 
interested parent or teacher. Write for them. 
The “ Child’s Hour’”’ only costs 30 a year, or 
25 cents each in clubs of ten to one address. 


W. A. Wilde Company Pit", 





in this Christ-like work of relieving the suffer- . 








B. & B. 

















Christmas Holiday Excursion 
Rates via Southern Railway 


Our Xmas Present to You 


A dainty Doily and Handkerchief, nice 


gift articles 





| superior values. 


you can take our word for, and be sure of 


The Southern Railway will sell Christmas 
holiday excursion tickets from Washington 
to points South and Southwest on December 
23, 24, 25, 30, 31, and January 1, final limit 
January 3, 1903, at rate of one fare anda 
Tickets will be 
sold to teachers and students of schools and 


third for the round trip. 


colleges at above rate, with final limit of 
January 8, 1903, upon presentation and sur- 
render of certificates signed by superinten- 
dent, principal, or president of schools and 
colleges. Charles L. Hopkins, District Pas- 
senger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all 
information. 


“Florida by Sea” 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. Send for excursion book. 

W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 








enough for anybody, price -is actual cost, 48 
cents, postpaid. Only one of each sold at 
this price to same person. Other goods at 
Holiday prices. 


MEXICAN DRAWN WORK EXCHANGE, 
Box 862, El Paso, Texas 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county 

FREE map, 48x34 inches, is 
mounted on rollers, ready 

to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date, and is particularly 
interesting and valuable, as it shows in colors 
the different divisions of ‘ -rritory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the ces- 
sion by Mexico, and the Northwest acquisi- 
tions by discovery and settlement. It will be 
sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents in 
stage to pay for packing and transportation. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 











72c. by mail. 











Fifty of the latest $1.50 Copyright Books, 
$1.08 each-—-$1.20 by mail, — 

Danny, Cecilia, Speckled Bird, The Blue 
Flower, Confessions of a Wife, Song of a 
Single Note, The Last Word, Donovan 
Pasha, etc. 

Glengarry School Days, 9go0c.—$1.00 by 
mail. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 65c.— 


Ladies’ All- Linen Handkerchiefs with 
Lace edge or hand-embroidered corner or 
embroidered all around, 25c. each. 

Fancy Box with six. 

Men’s All-Linen Handkerchiefs with hand- 
embroidered initials, 25c. 

$1.43 for 6 in a fancy box. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 




















































